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TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
U FACULTY of MEDICINE. SESSION 1851-52. 
The CLASSES will COMMENCE on the Ist of OCTOBER. 
WINTER TERM. 
Clases i the order in which Lectures are delivered during the 


—Professor E' 
ees d Ba Paytoogy~ Profesor Sharpe, M.D. 
penis) Professo 

ve Anatomy—Professor Grant, M.D. 

Professor Erichsen. 
ee fessor Walshe, M:D. 

-y—Mr. Durance G conse. 

gti Pupils will be directed in their studies 
eral hours by Professor Ellis and Mr. Briggs, 





es 


SUMMER TERM. 


Botany— fesner Lindley, Ph. D. 

— fessor Murphy, M.D. 

Pathological rreasenny—Predener ‘Jenner, M.D. 

jerensic Medicine— Professor Carpenter, M.D. 

bonparative Anatomy and yo Ee agen Grant, M.D. 


ateria Medica- Professor Gar: 
rgctical Chemistry—Professor A. W. Williamson, Ph. D. 
imistical Chemistry — Professor Williamson, throughout the 





Natural Seat Philosophy, Geology, Mineralogy— 
nouncement of the Faculty of Arts. 


CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Hospital Practice daily throughout the Year. 

j —Dr. Walshe, Dr. Parkes, Dr. Garrod. 

per Td ians—Dr. Jenner, Dr. Hare. 

)bstetric Payeician—Dz. Murphy. 
Surgeons—Mr. Quain, Mr. Erichsen. 
ting Surgeon cc the Eye Tufirinary— 
Jeotal Surgeon— Mr. Durance os 
Iphthalmic Surgeon — Mr. r Whart 
(ssistant Surgeons— Mr. Marshall, mite vCadge. 


MEDICAL CLINICAL LECTURES by Dr. Walshe and Dr- 
Garrod; also by Dr. Parkes, Professor of Clinical Medicine, whose 
geal duty it is to train’ the upils in the practical study of 

at the bedside during the visits, and also by a series of 

4 C Examinations on the physical phenomena and 

osis of disease to classes consisting of a limited number, and 
meeting at separate hours. 


SURGICAL . cee LECTURES, especially by Mr. Quain 
and by Mr. Erichse: 
Prospectuses may “a obtained at the Office of the College. 
si of Students.—Several of the Professors receive Stu- 
dents to reside with them ; and in the Office of the College there is 
kept a register of parties unconnected with the College who receive 
Boarders into their families: amongst these are several Medical 
gatiemen. The register will afford information as to terms and 
other particulars. ; 
THOMAS GRAHAM, Dean of the Faculty. 
, cae C. ATKINSON, Secretary of the Council. 


according to the an- 


Mr. Quain. 








August, 185: 


eeemeen to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts will commence 
on the 1th of October. 


The Junior School will open on the 23rd of September. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.— SESSION 1851-52. — 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, octo- 

BER 15, when the Key. Professor HOPPUS, Ph. D., will deliver 
a INTRODUCTORY LEC TURE, at 3 aed precisely. 


CLASSES. 





A.M, 
D. W. Marks. 
Professor Clough, A.M. 
er —_ 
rofessor Gallenga. 
Ph, D. _ 
» AM. 
Professor Potter, A.M. 
Williamson, Ph. D. 
Lew 


wis, A.M. 
—Professor Eaton Hodg- 


eacher, 


(vacant). 
Professor Do peeatiom, M.LBA. 
— Mr. 


Grant, M.D. 
the Rev. J. Hoppus, 


Professor Creasy, A.M. 


M.A., L.L.D. 
Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 


aliesidence of Students.—Several of the Professors receive Stu- 
“yh ae with them, and in the Office of the College there is 
of parties who receive Boarders into their families. 

Me restr will afford information as to terms and other par- 


— Andrew Scholarships, one of 1002. and t f 502. each, 
will be awarded to the three best proficients in Latin, Greek, Ma: 
i. and Natural Liga aM Candidates must —_ "been 
College or pupils in ae School. _ 
Ober eee ame and further particulars may be obtained at the 
ABTHOR H. CLOUGH, A 
CHAS, C, ATKINSON, Secretary 
August, 1851. 
urbe Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on the 





.M., Dean of the Faculty. 
to the Council. 


“the Junior School will open on the 23rd of September. 





‘NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the government of the Council 
of the College. 
Heap agar peg HEWITT KEY, A.M. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 23rd of SEP- 
TEMBER La Season is divided into three Terms, viz., from the 
23rd o; to, Sait Christmas to Easter, 


Septem as, from , and 
eos 7 tie aa Pot il is 18,, of which 6. are epee 
yearly payment for eac' 0) Ww 
advance in aut Ae Pupil urs of attendance are 
_—_ © three- quarters past 3 o'clock. 
T fer of Wed: and 8 ay are devoted exclu- 


Latin, 

and faatish H 
ativioslis Arithmetic, and 
ics and of Natural Phi- 


r Latin, and devote his 


cation. 

There is a general examination of pupils at the end of the Ses- 
sion, and the Prizes are then given. 

soe Govptine of the School is maintained without corporal 
punishment. 

A monthly mapest of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardian. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
will commence on the Ist of October; those of the Faculty of Arts 
on the 15th of October. 


August, 1851. 
NIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN by the Carus, that the follow- 
ing — ESSORSHIPS are at present V ANT, viz. : 
. HISTORY AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Hi MODERN LANGUAGES. 

3. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

4. NATURAL HISTORY. 

5. GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

6. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

The Incumbents of the first five Chairs will be required “ to de- 
vote their whole time and attention to the interests of the Insti- 
tution, and to lecture, teach, and examine their several Classes at 
such hours, and for such periods, as may be appointed by the con- 
stituted authorities of the University.” 

The Salary of each of these Professors is fixed by Visitatorial 
Statute at 35ul. Halifax currency, mo annum ; and that of the 
Professor of Civil Engineering at 2501. alifax currency, per 
annum. It is probable, that im addition to the fixed salary there 
will be other a 8 arising from fees. 

ti d with the 2ith section of 


the Provincial "Statute, 12th Victoria, cap. 82,“ to transmit to and 
deposit in the Bursar’s Office of the said University their Names, 
gg Additions, and Testimonials,” on or before November 
19th, 185 N M‘CAUL, President. 
University of Toronto of Toronto, June 17th, 1851. 
BELFAST. 


(\UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
SESSION 1851-52. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Session will commence on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2ist, 1851. 
The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will begin on "PRI- 
DAY, OCTOBER 24th. 

of the value of 201. each, will be 











SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, 
tae by examination at the commencement of the Session. 
Schvlars are exempted from payment of one- half of the Class Fees 
in their Department. 

For the times and subjects of the several Examinations, the 
courses of study, and other particulars, including full information 
as to the method of proceeding to the Degree of MB. in the Queen's 
ge of Ireland, see the * Belfast Queen’s College Calendar 
for by order of the Peneats 

. J.C, ALLEN, Registrar. 
_Queen’s College, Belfast, June, 1851.” 
( VOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

he Course of Study at this ioatiiaticn will commence on 
THURSD AY, the 6th. of NOVEM . 1851; and the iGowins 
joneee and ‘Practical Demonstrations will be given during the 

jon :— 


L CHEMISTRY, applied to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 
2. NATURAL HisToRY, applied to Geology and the Arts—Ed- 


ard Fe 

3. MECHANICAL CIENCE, with its applications to Mining— 
obert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records. 

4. METALLURGY, with its special Apptications—Johe Percy, 


5. GEOLOGY, and its practical applications—A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
6. MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 


The Fee for the Course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
Pounds; or Twenty Pounds for each Session, from November to 
August inclusive. 

Practical Instruction in the Field, in Geology, Mining, and 
Pal 3 d in the above ‘charges 

nee Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures and 
Field Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 


The La Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
of + my on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
ve 
Officers of the Army and i either in the Queen’s or the 
Honourable East India rod Service, are admitted to the 
Lectures at half the usual char; . 
Students who pro to enter ‘with the view of obtai the 





YAMBRIAN ARCH AOLOGICAL 


ASSOCIATION. 

The FIETH ANN AL MEETING will be byl 
e FIF NN wi e! at TENBY, on 
WEDNESDAY, GUST 20th, and Six following days. 
After the close oe the Meeting, it is proposed to make 
sion by Steamer to St. David's, on the 27th, returning on the 28th. 
"JOUN WILLI AMS, Lilanymowddwy, Mallwyd,| General 
W. BASIL JONES, G ‘yn, Mac ynlleth, Secretaries 


OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this 5 
STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
and Assistants. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
hy October next, and end on Saturday, the 2ist of February, 


WDOR, President. 


ean Excur- 





to Five. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at the College. 


HEMICAL and AGRICULTURAL 

38 Key NINGTON-LANE, LONDON. —The 

SCIENTIFIC “DRPARTMENT under th Direction of J. C 
ESBI', F.C.8. F.G.8., = of the Principa’ 

"' nstructions are given in all those ena of Chemistry which 
relate to the Cultivation of the Soil, and the making of AntiFiciaL 
Maxvres, Mine taught inall its branches. Analyses 
performed as usual, on moderate terms. 


UPERIO8 EDUCATION.—In an establish- 


the southern coast of En “fal limited to the recep- 
tion of i YOUNG LADIES, which for its numerous advan- 


of teemed 
TWO WACANCIER™ Ac ‘Added 





toa ee and soun his 

offers great facilities for a ceairin a int languages, site 

every accomplishment requisite to form the domestic I~ polished 

gentlewoman. The health of the pupils is ensured by the salubrity 

roby situation and nar pk the space and comfort < 
an 


un 
the ever-watchful eye of an anxious mother. The principals, = 
are now in London, may be consulted by addressing Mrs. CLanin- 
BoLE, at Messrs. WILLIs's, 119, New Bond-street. 











7) DUCATION inGERMANY.-Dr. Brennecke, 
A Principals sf oe eae" College, as Gol in Prussia, would 
feel hoe y to R ke GLISHMEN 
PUPILS, and to take care of thelr L- - 8, moral, and scientific 
improvement. The College is atten ed t @ number of dis- 
tinguished Teachers, who afford instruction in every branch of 
classical and commercial education. Pupils may 
very short time, a thorough practical knowledge of t 
and French languages. The m tor erences can 
given.— For particulars apply to Dr. Tiar&s, 19, Stepney Green ; or 
Mrs. Row anp, 16, Golden-square. 


\ ATHEMATICS. DIFFERENTIAL CAL. 
CULUS IN ONE MONTH.—A Gentleman of the highest 
standing in his College, and of great ee in tuition, has 
invented « system by which he Sattent promises perfectly to 
teach the aon on the pul oa of Limits, iu one month. All 
the important Theorems and Solution of oe included. The 
simpler Mathematics in a properteaasy short time. Terms 
moderate.—Apply, free, to Sema, 1, Mabledon-place, New-road. 


XHIBITION of 1851.—~SEASON TICKETS. 
—The PRICE of SEASON TLCKETS is now REDUCED as 
follows :—Gentleman’s Ticket, 308. ; Lady’s Ticket, 208 
(Sig! ned) ° 
Secretary of the Executive Com: uittee. 








Exhibition Building, 
August 4, 1851. 


DANNEKERS | ARIADNE. —Mr. TENNANT 
Mawe), No. 149. Londen has just received 

several small COPIES of this favourite STATUE, together with 
a number rf Loy Ornaments oe the drawi “room, library, 
and dining consisting of roups, Candle- 
in iaien Obelisks, : Yntaid Tal les, Paper-weights, ts, Watchetands, &. 


re-spar, 
4 i> t has consid ly to his. collection of 
Minerals, Fossils, and recent Shells. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—The Council 
ret to be compelled to announce that the EXHIBITION 
of W FORKS selected by the tie gy oe of 1851, LY Phi led ge 
from the lith August till the 
the Pictures being retained for dabibition ek the usual ‘time 
by the Royal Academy and other Societies. ‘ihe tickets already 
jr badly Members will be avalledie trem GODWIN, the 27th Sep- 
tember. I 
LEWIS PUCOCK, "} Hon. Secs. 
444, West Strand, July 31, 1851. 


ITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAV In G.— 
Estates, Plans, Drawings of Machinery, Manufacturers’ 
Patterns, Westeadiens to Works of we -] Landscapes and Por- 
traits, Show Cards, Circular Letters, &c. Bankers’ Notes and 
Cheques, Certificates, Bills of Exchange Invoices, 
Cards, &c.; and every Generis Senet & ographing, e 
by the first artists and workm: at the gos current rate 0 
charges WATERLOW & SONS, 65 to 6, London Wall, London. 

















Diploma of the Tustitution, are “whom t toapply to Mr. Trennam 
Reess, at the ‘enema from whom the necessary information 
may be obtain: DE LA BECHE, Director. 


MERICAN DAGUERREOTYPE INSTI- 
TUTION a A ee | oer doors east of Lowther 
Arcade).—Mr. MAY TON of Pe ly invites the ublic to ogee 
his extensive GOLLBCTIO N of PORTRAITS of eminent Men, 
eee from Nature, &c. See also specimens at the door, at 
eayie-ploce ent-street ; vand in Class X., North Gallery, near 
ths rge Organ, reat Exhibition. 














Lor oor LIBRARY, 12, Sr. James’s- 


Patroy—HIS ROYAL onan PRINCE ALBERT. 
This Institution now offers to its Members a ectinction of ag 4 
volumes, to which ki both in 
Baglin and Foreign Literature.—Terms of Aawiaien ; ” Entrance 
Fee S. Asgast Subscription, Si; Yt op roe aud Life Sub- 
rip order of the Comm 
**August. on, ait 5, 0. CREAN: Searetary ad Librarian, 
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jy ERDAN TESTIMONIAL 


Roya Soctety or LiTERATURE, 
— 4, St. Martin’s-place. 
Comm 


The Right Hon. Lord Brougham. 
ee R: ~ 7 Hon. the Lord Chief 


The | Right Hon. Lord Warren 
le Tal 
bid Right Hon. H. Tuffnell, 


Lord Lin 
Hon. Francie Scott, M.P. 
Sir E. L. Bulwer Letton “Bart. 
Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R S. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Kt., Al \erman. 
. Francis Ainsworth, i. 3q. 

Joseph Sata Esq., F.8.A.,| P. Northall Laurie, Esq. 

‘ John Gibson — Esq. 
John Barrow. .Esq., F. Pe. F.S.A. | Samuel Lover, me 
Charles eg: Esq. RA —— Chevalier Isidore de Léwen- 
Wm. Beattie, 
Robert Bell,  y Charles Mackay, L.L.D. 
Francis Bennoch, Esq W. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. 
Joshua W. Butterw orth, Esq. D. “Maclise, Esq., R.A. 
Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esq., _ P. | R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 
Joseph Cauvin Esq-_ William ©. Macready , Esq. 

sq. | Francis Mills, E: 
JamesColquhoun, = Minigter | F. G. Moon, Esq., ot \derman. 
Hanseatic Towns. ames Prior, Esq. , M.D. 

Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., D.C.L. | B. W. Procter, Esq. 
Walter Co: Esq. | Frederick Salmon, Esq. 
Rev. George Croly, D D. Pp. phy Ley = yt "Esq., fn See. 
George Cruickshank, E yy S.A. 
Peter Cpaninahem, ole F.S.A. Ciao Stantcld, 4 R. A. 
Rey. John Dav John Stuart, gy 
J. C. Denham, "Boa. Charles Swain, Esq. 

| Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S., &c. 


Charles Dickens, Esc 
re ae leon, M.P. poe Seats. R.N., ’P.RS, 
A G. Teed, Esq. 


Joseph Durham, Esq. 
Prof Edward Forbes, F.R.S. .Qc 
Alfred Esq. W. M. Thacker: Esq. 
| Themes wriens, Esq, 


Forrester, 
F.S.A., Hon. 8 


yo Grissell, a F.S.A. 
Wm. Grove, Esq., V 3 F.R.S. 
8. Carter Hall, Esq., F.S.A. 
Henry Hallam, Esq, F.R.S., 


.8.A., &e. &e. 
J._0. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., 


F.8. 
Charles Hill, bag 
Leigh Hunt, Esa. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
4 essie, Esq. 
John Laurie, E 








John Forster, Ee. M.A., 
Thomas Gas: “ks, 
Godwin, Esq., F.B.S. | 
"As a public ae of the literary labours of Mr. 
JERDAN, animating to many and instructive to all, since the com- 
mencement of the Literary (Gazette in 1817 to the close of last year, 
and of the value of his services to Literature, Science, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts, a Subscription has been opened under the 
auspices of the above Committee, and the followi ing already re- 
ceived and announced :— 


The ise a Baron.. 


awe Ww. de E res mm, 
Lord Warren de apley bs 
Lord Londesborough 1 
Messrs. | Sosoteteey 
8. Carter Hall, Esq. 
Jobn Murray, E 

. tton, 
John Dickinson, Esq... 
Lord Colborne ........ 
some Col soem. Esq. 

1. Mure hison .. 


th 
» 
® 


Robert Gray, Esq 
Dr. Macka: 

| Geo. Cruic' shank, 

| D. Roberts, Esq. R.A 


wkwerStocrecseresegtef 
Swe StotS 


- 


Capt. 7. , Mt 
R. Oakley, to, tag.” ‘i 
| George Grote, ° 
peg Tooke, oa. wn 
Mrs. B ° 


aauans 


Charles Hi « IL, Bs =e 
enr, am, isa. 
J.C. D.. 


John Laurie, Esq. 
Robert Ferguson, Esa. 
Dr. Beattie .... 

Wm. Thackeray, Esq. 
Robert Chambers, 28q.. 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq. .. 
Thomas Hun ecb 

E. Foss, Es¢ 

Francis Mills, Esq. « 
Henry Foss, Esa. . 
James Willes, Esq. . 

T. Stewardson. Esq. 
Capt. — C. Ross, 


y 
Rev. J. o ny pd ° 
J.C. Denham, ant, « 
J. Prior, Esq. M.D 
George Godwin, * 
Daniel Ball, Esq. . 

Sir Claude Scott & Co., Messrs. Coutts & Co., Messrs. Barnard, 
Dimsdale & Co., Masterman & Co., and Prescott, Grote & Co. will 
kindly receive subscriptions. epee will also be received 
by the Treasurer, Joseph Arden, Esq. A., 27, Cavendish-square; 
by the Hon. Secretarie . oe Wright, 2 21, Syduey-street, Brompton, 
and Mr. Shillinglaw, No. 14, Bridge-street, Blackfriars ; and by 
Mr. Nathaniel Hill, Royal Society of Literature, No, 4, St. Mar- 
tin’s-place, . Trafalgar- “square. 


~ 


5 
0 
0 
5 
5 
5 
0 


ous 


T. Wright, Esq. ¥ 
P. Cunningham, —* 
Thomas Grissell, oe 
Joseph Arden, Esq. . 
Jobn Forster, Esq. 
R. M. Milnes, Esq. MP. 
J. R. Taylor, Es: 
a B. Richards, E: 
; ag i Esq. *s 
Conol se 
Pred. saan Esq. 10 
oe Bennoch, Bsq. lv 
Roach Smith, Esq 0 
Sohn Shillinglaw, Esa, 20 
Mrs. Taylor 11 
» 
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Now readv, handsomely bound in cloth, price 2a. 6d. Vol. I 
H UNT’S HANDBOOK to the EXH (BITION 
OFFICIAL CATALOGUES, This work is 80 arranged 
that every visitor will be enabled at once to find the article described, 
and to obtain a correct account of its characteristics. 


ONTENTS OF VOL. 

Transept— West Main Avenue— Objects" outside the Building. 
Mining and Mineral Products—General Hardware (Division I.), 
including Locks (Birmingham) — Iron and General Hardware 
Sheffield)—the Medieval Court— Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
tances used as Food and in Manufacture— Agricultural Machines 
and Implements—(Division II.) Agricultural Machines and Im- 
Pplements—Naval Architecture— Guns and Weapons — Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Products—Manufactures from Animal and 
Vegetable Substances—Philosophical, Musical, Horological aud 
Surgical Instruments— Maps in the’ Exhibition— Philosophical, 
Musical and Surgical Instruments—(Division II.) Paper, Printin, 
and Bookbinding— Maps in the Exhibition—China, Porcelain ani 
Earthenware. 


To be completed in 2 vols. or in 10 Parts, price 6d. each. Parts 
I. to V. are now ready. Each Part is complete in itself. 

“ Every visitor to the Crystal Palace desirous of making more 
than a casual acquaintance with its varied treasures must have 
felt the want of a Guide like this, which is at once precise and 
popular. Unlike the formal * Catalogue,’ the * Handbook,’ so to 
express ourselves, perambulates the edifice, marking the most 
noticeable groups and giving just’ so much information about 
—_ as comer orb go — wg ed them with advantage. 

en complete e whole will form an ll - 
count and memorial of the Exhibition.’ = Athenee. eo 

The BRITISE SECTION PRICED LIST, price 18; the 
AUSTRIAN PRICED LIST, and the Z 
PRICED LIST, price 1s, are Eonomks pebbeees 
SPICER BROTHERS, ny Stationers, 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Pri 
29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, at Hyde- ~ ag of all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country, and at the Kailway Stations, 





O NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
MILIES TRAVEL LING.—A MEDICAL PRAC- 
TITIONER, lately returned from the Continent, is desirous of 
re-accompanying an invalid. Satisfactory references will be given. 
—Address Aura A, 31, Sackville-street, Piccadilly. 


UP ERB MOSAIC TABLEAU FOR SALE. 
OO —The exquisite and most etbecsiy worked Mosaic Tableau, 
representing ‘amne R RUINS TIUM and LANDSCAPE 
SCENERY, exhibited in the cea Nave of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, opposite the Roman Department, is now offered FOR SALE. 
Connoisseurs desirous of treating for this original work of Art, 
~" obtain full particulars on application to Tuomas Green, Esq. 
Trafalgar-square. 





HE ART- JOU RNAL OFFICES are 
REMOVED from Marlborough- chambers, Pall-Mall, to 
No. 8, North Wellington-street, Strand.—ADVERTISERS are 
informed, that the Circulation of the ART-JOURNAL is 
THIRTY THOUSAND MONTHLY, and that Advertisements 
for the September Number should be addressed to Mr. Clark, 
fxr voarnel OSs, _ 8, North Wellington-street, Strand, on or 
before the 15th insta 


O BE DISPOSED OF, a Valuable and most 
Complete Collection of SHELLS, with FOSSILS and 
MINERALS, made a a the course of fifty years by the late 
Mrs. Cornre, of ville Handsworth, near Birmingham, and 
there to be viewed up to the 20th of August. For further rag 
lars apply to Mr. C. Srevens, Auctioneer, 38, 
Covent-garden, London.—Cards to view may be obtained on Seon 
cation to Mr. John Cuessaire, Auctioneer, Temple-row, ir 
ming! 








ry 

AINTINGS COPIED.—A Gentleman, of ex- 
rerience pia this branch of the Fine Arts, is willing to under- 
take the COPYING IN WATER-COLOU RS—either on Ivory or 
Paper—of Portraits in_ Oil, Miniatures, Water-colour Drawings 
Daguerreotypes. He will also copy in Chalk drawings exe- 
cuted in this material. As his principal object is to obtain in- 
creased and constant occupation in this his favourite pursuit, his 
terms will be found much lower than the usual charges ; and in 
no instance will he demand payment, unless complete satisfaction 
be given by his works. Country orders will be promptly and care- 
fly attended to. Address * Picror,” Mr. Morley’s Library, 27, 

-terrace, Park-road, Regent 3 Park. 


E N GR AV y ING GS. - a GEORGE | LOVE, 21, 
BUNHILL-ROW, FINSBURY, LONDON, 

informs Collectors he has on Sale (at reduced prices)a valuable and 

rare assemblage of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGRAVINGS 

and ETCHINGS, in fine condition, selected from the most impor- 

tant and celebrated Collections that have been disposed of in this 

country and on the Continent. 

‘atalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps; and 
one may also be had of the puapecters of English Books in most 
of the Cities of America and Europe. 

tablished above 60 years. 


J. DENT has REMOVED from 82 to 61, 
4e STRAND, (being 21 doors nearer to Charing-cross. and 
directly opposite Bedford-street, )and solicits an inspection of his 
extensive STOC of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES and 
CLOCKS, as above, also at 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOM@OPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. 

Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, MP. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAP, Esq., 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the reception of the necessitous poor 
suffering from acute disease. Gratuitous advice is also given to 
Out-patients. The Medical Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
ance daily. Hours of re Y wag for Out-patients, from half-past 
Seven to Nine o'clock, and for In: patients, from Eight to half-past 
Nine o’clock, in the Morning. 

In-Patients (in Hospital), Aug. 7 ..........ceeeeeee 30 
Our-Patients— 
In attendance during the week ending Aug. 7 472 
New cases in same wee 82 
Received from commencement (Oct. 16, 1850) . 3,020 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully sessived by. the 
Treasurer, by th Honorary Secretary ; Drummond & Co. Chari — 
cross, and Glyn & Co, Lombard-street, Bankers ; or at the Hospi 

VILLIAM WARNE, Hon. Sec. 











9, Gresham-street West. 


T YDROPATH IC ESTABLISHMENT, 

UNDERCLIFF, ISLE OF WIGHT.—The higher estima- 
tion in which judicious hydropathic practice is now held by many 
yor pe medical men at home and abroad, has entitled the 

old Water treatment of many intractable disorders to ad- 
mitted among the legitimate methods of cure. The locality of the 
Undercliff presents an admirable site for the practical app’ ication 
of the system, combining a salubrious climate, pure bracing air, 
mild temperature, beautiful country, extensive range of down and 
valley, good roads, and enchanting scenery, all operating as induce- 
ments to exercise in the open air—an essential element towards 
successfully developing the strengthening effect of the water treat- 
ment. The morbid states to which the treatment is applicable, 
(suitably modified, and not exclusive of other therapeutic means,) 
are those known as a consumptive tendency, or even incipient 
phthisis, chronic bronchitis, asthma, disorders of the digestive 
organs, neuralgia, and other nervous aifections, paralysis, gout and 
rheumatism, skin diseases, scrofula, &c. The Establishment is 
conducted under the personal superintendence of Dr. Keete, who 
has visited and observed the practice in one of the best hydropathic 
institutions in this country, and whose arrangements he has for 
the most part adopted. The social comforts of a home through a 
long winter are not the least recommendations of the Undercliff 
Establishment.—For terms, &c. apply to Dr. Krexe, Hillside, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 
ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re- 
spectfully announce to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of publish- 
ing literary protuctans, that_they Possess - 7 Founts of Type, 
calculated fe ly and exped INTING BOOKS, 
PAME PHLETS. &c. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by 
them the advantage of being published by the first London Houses. 
500 igre 16 pages, size of Blackwood’s Wiha eet 
good paper, well pressed *} 4 all 
1,000 Ditte 5 10 0 


Porwarded (carri: part of the Kingdom. imens 
of Type, with IN TRUCTIONS TO AUTHO a calculating 
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Sales 4 by Auction, 


n Palace Avenue, 
M ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will rer 
- as OTIG#, 2% the ita Palace ga 
‘ington, on 
a a direction r the eee aid Sten 


f CT 
S, 0 . Italian, French. 
and Ey ish Schools, including many of great i 
collec the late Mr. Aiton and his ancestors— 
valuable M usical Clock—a Violin by Stainer—Lib 
Volumes, including a choice selection of Botanical A Bao 
Astronomical Telescope—a Grand Pianoforte by §) a“ 
Household Furniture and a variety of Effects. te 
54, Pall-Mall. Catalogues are preparing. 





Musical Library of the late J. P. STREET, Ex, 
Musical Instruments, §¢ r 


UTTICE & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of lite 
'y Property, will SELI AUCTION, 
Room, ToL * Piceadilly, on THU RSD. iy August Sue 
LIBRARY of the late J. P. STREE 
of the Madrigal Society, comprising alu bie le Mic in 
especially Sacred Music, Anthems and M. 
rare editions, a complete gay of Handel's Won saa 
i bak Basle, I at A ruments of various ba 
ianofortes by Broadw cxpam o1 and Stodart, V: 
cellos, a first-rate Concertina by Wheatstone, & + jolt ike 
Catalogues will be sent on an = 





Shells, Minerals, Apparatus, Cabinet, . 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTIox 


at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent 
FRIDAY, 13th of August, at 12 for 1 Suen, a Select Collection 
SHELLS and MINERALS, including many inte: ‘ 
mens of rare occurrence, a well-made we Cabinet, 
reotype and Calotype Machines, “9 gg for Dissolving View 
Chemical and Eleetrieal Apparatus, &c. 
May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had, 








Philosophical Apparatus of the best description, nearly ive, 
and by the most eminent Makers, removed from the Nos 
of England. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by ave. 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent 
ISDAY, 19th of Anes st, at 12 for 1 selock, EX¢ ath 
NTIFIC APPARATUS, includin, Working Models of 
de nsing high-pressure and Locomotive a 3 —— 
ir Pump, Large Electrical Machine and 
ful Smee’s Voltaic Batteries, 250 cells and 77) ditto’ Blectte 
graph, Large Magnet and complete Apparatus for Di 
vhenomena, Polariscope and Objects, Gas Microscope, 6l::, 
Balance, and other Minor ye paratus for lecturing pu 
— be viewed on the day before the vate and Cat had 


,, 2° Az” & PEIRCE 
r- AP CERN SERS, Bg ~~ 5s 
onsignmerts of Literary Prope: ‘aintings, . 

ings, Fancy agua and other pk i respectfully so! emt 

Sales by Auctio 

Ri. Subscribers are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books 

the 7 

ber of eac! 





CHARLES H PP ETROE 
om. I-NOOR DIAMOND.— Apsiey Prin 


& Co. having succeeded in producing correct COPIES 
GLASS of this celebrated diamond and pendants, (as exhibited ty 
Her Majesty,) will publish the same by subscription only, 
delivered so soon as ready, in the order of subscription. Pri 
the three diamonds, in jewel case, 3l. 38. Patterns shown and 
scriptions received at the Falcon Glass-works, Hol 
Blackfriars, and 59, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, GREAT MARI 
BOROUGH-STREET, London, undertake the PRINTING us 
PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, ke. 
Works are printed and bound in the host manner ony gral 
under the usual charges ; while in the Publishing Department erey 
endeavour is made to promote an extensive sale. Estimates, wit 
every requisite information furnished nee | in_ course of 
post. Authors will save constIDERABLY by employing Horgé () 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN Ral 
4 WAY.—CHEAP ego iw the NEW LIN 
OXFORD.—The Public ally informed that 
further notice, an EXCURSION vrial to OXFORD will 
the Euston-square Station EVERY SATURDAY AFTERN 
at 4.30, and will return on the following Monday Morning, leas: 
Oxford at 9.30. 


Ist Class 
Tickets for as Saturday's ) oomaa 
Euston Statio 
Euston Station, London, Avaust rs 1851. 


XCURSIONS to OXFORD.—VISITORS} 
the LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN COMPANYS 
SATURDAY EXCU RSION | TRAINS to OXFORD sre sae 
fully informed that may be had # 
STAR HOTEL, to Market atreet, Se fora, on the fle: 
moderate sc ale of charges, attendance included :—Breakfast, ls & 
Dinner, Table d’H ote, 2s. ; Tea, 1s. 3d.; Bed, 1s. 6d. 











Fares for the Double Journey :— _ : 

| In Covered Carriages... 2 i 

i nee be had « 
K HUISE. 











Second Edition, Gratis, 
O RDISH’S NEW and ORIGINAL LIBRARY 
PLAN, for supplying Books for Perusal on a scaleof 
nomy never before attempted. Non-Su 2 ONE may read 
THREE VOLUMES FOR ONE PENNY. 
SUBSCRIBERS IN TOWN AND Aut nel on 
nan of an immense Standard Collection, comprising up 
OLUMES in various branches of literature ; vat 
THE CHOICE NEW WORKS, as they pete LIV. 
AILY within _— miles Gratis. Prospectuses 


a t of two stam 
oamoxas OrpisH, M4 sbrarian, 27, Lamb's cama (Pos: 
) 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. te 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS = 
had in succession, without delay, by all Se rabear 
Gurxea PER Annum, and by all First-Class Country Subscril 
Two Guineas and upwards. A Prospectus will be fi 





the extent and cost of — when printed, &c.. 
on receipt of Four Pos’ 


*e* A VACANCY for au Y- DOOR APPRENTICE. 





Cuartes Epwarp Munir, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbu:: 
square. 
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- COMPLETION OF RHIND’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Now ready, in foap. with numerous Illustrations, price ls. 3d., 
or specimen copy, free by post, 18. 6d. 
| @ECOND CLASS-BOOK of PHYSICAL 


Just published, price 1s. 


SIMPLE EXPLANATION of the PEN- 
cULUM EXPERIMENT ; in which the subject is treated, 
h aasly IL With the aid of Elementary Science. 
* By MASON MULGAU, LL.D. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


| GEOGRAPHY — ORGANIC LIFE, embracing Plants, 
| Animals,and Man. By WILLIAM RHIND. 
| 
| 





KEY TO GERMAN, 12mo. cloth 3s. 


KEY to the GERMAN LANGUAGE ; | 

A ing an Basy and Complete Sytem of scauiting this waptal 
Spelling Vocabulary, Exercises, Reading | " aan i nae = 

ienete, WI", most useful Catechism, forming a Complete System | /PYETE FIRST CLASS-BOOK of PHY SICAL 

P by BARON AN DLAU, Clapham Rise School | GEOGRAPHY—Inorcanic Nature, being Description of 
ie Arran: 7 is 
ad . Charles H. Law, School Bookseller, 131, Fleet-street. | Earth, Atmosphere, Ocean, & 

London : —_—__——- —— — — These Manuals treat of Physical Geography in its enlarged ac- 
| ceptation, and, together, constitute a Systematic Elementary 
Course in Natural History. In addition to their geographical dis- 
tribution, the Second Treatise includes the Structure and Physio- 
logy of Plants. Animals, and Man; and as the other subjects in- 
troduced are disposed of in the same comprehensive method, the 
two works, in combination, supersede the necessity for any other 
text-books in Natural Science. 
hea & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
ondon. 


By same Author, and uniform with above, New Edition, 
price 18., by post, 18. 3d., of 


pa y ” a ~ 
AMARTINE’S NEW WORK. — THE 
+HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY 
NCE,’ being a sequel to the * History of the Girondists.’ By | 
DTHONSE de LAMARTINE. Divisions 1 and 2, price Two Shil- 
each, and 


Volume 1, Price Five Shillings, with a Portrait of 


Comprising the Fall of Napoleon and the First Re- | 
Oe, my be obtained of all Booksellers, } 


Vizetelly & Company, 135, Fleet-street. i Fr 





EE 


M. MIGNET’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
This day is published, Vol. I. price 14s. (to be completed in 2 vols, 8vo.), 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MARY, 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


By M. MIGNET, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE, AND OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, &c¢. 


§ many biographies have already appeared of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, that, at first 
sight, it would seem a work of supererogation to attempt a new one. But when we consider how much new light has 
been thrown upon the history of this Princess by the recent resources of Prince Alexander Labanoff, Mr. Tytler, and 
others, we must admit that the field remained more than ever open to any writer who should interweave into a con- 
tinuous and interesting narrative all that is important in the publications of his predecessors. 

For such a task M. Mignet is especially competent. One of the most distinguished of the living historians of France, 
his writings are remarkable for their accuracy, pleteness, skilful arrang t, and eleg of style. All these quali- 
ties are displayed in no ordinary degree in his Life of Mary Stuart. ; 

Inthe preparation of his work, M. Mignet has made use of the collection of letters published by Prince Labanoff ; of 
the researches made in the State Paper Office of England, by Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler; and of other unpublished docu 
nents which he has himself collected together, in order to be able to form more correct opinions with regard to some of 
the darkest and most controverted events in the life he is narrating. These documents, derived chiefly from the mys- 
terious archives of the Court of Spain (to which M. Mignet was enabled to obtain access only at the express request of the 
French Government) are of much importance; for they bring to light the negotiations carried on with Philip Ul. for the 
ddiverance of Mary from her imprisonment—a part of her history to which her previous biographers have paid but little 
attention. 

Arrangements have been made for its being published in England before it appears in France. 








*,* The Szconp VoLumeE will be published i diately. 


Ricnarp Beytiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





PROFESSOR CREASY’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. bound, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


THE WORLD, 
FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. 


Py E. 8. CREASY, Esq. M.A. 


‘Tt was a happy idea of Professor Creasy to select for description those battles, of which, in the words of Hallam, ‘a 
contrary event would have essentially varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes.’ The decisive features 
of the battles are clearly brought out, the mind is attracted to the world-wide importance of the event, while their suc- 
cession carries us over the whole stream of European history.”—Spectator. 

“Contains some of the most prominent features in universal history. We have not read for a long time past any book 
which we would sooner recommend to the student of history.”—Literary Gazette. 

“Well worthy a place in every one’s library.”—Britannia. 

“As the philosopher of history, not as the bare chronicler or military reporter, that Mr. Creasy has established his 
popularity.”"—John Bull. 

“We know very few writers who, in accuracy, vigour, and picturesque simplicity, equal Professor Creasy.” 

Weekly News and Chronicle. 
These volumes are exceedingly interest- 


OF 


“Written with the accuracy of an historian and the spirit of a philosopher. 
ing and useful.”— Morning Post. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





“Familiar in their mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.”—SHAKSPEARE. 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
A Weekly Zournal, 


CONDUCTED by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Designed for the INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS, and to assist in the 
Discussion of the Social Questions of the time, is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., or stamped for post, 3d. (also 
in Monthly Parts); and in half-yearly Volumes, price 5s. 6d. each. Vols. 1. and LL are already published at the Office of 
‘HovseHoLp Worbs,’ 16, Wellington-street North, Strand, where all Communications must be addressed. 





At the same Office is published (pending the decision of the Court of Exchequer), in Monthly Numbers, 
price 2d., or stamped for post, 3d., 


THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTS, 


The first volume of which, (price 3s.) being a Narrative of the Public Events of 1850, can always be had. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, August 2, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England ; Moth, turnip, (with Engraving) 
—Meeting at Windsor—report | National Floricultural Society 

of Cattle Nightingale 
Agricultural Improvement Soc.| Orchids for the Million, by Mr. 
of Ireland |. Williams 
Analysis, scale of fees for | Paint, Fleming tar 
Animals, periodic phenomena of Peach tree blight 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh | Pigs, Berkshire, by Mr. Bowley 
British Association, report of | Pink showing 
Calendar, Horticultural Plants, aquatic 
Cattle show, Lrish | Plants, periodic phenomena of 
Crystal Palace — | Potatoes in New Zealand, by Mr. 
Crystal l’alace, implements in Wilson 
Crystal Palace, prizemen at | Royal South London Floricul- 
Cuckoo, the, by Mr. Bree and| tural Society. repent o 
Mr. Doubleday Salting walks, by Mr. Bailey 
Drainage expenses _ | Sandwich Islands, pic nic in 
Exhibition in Cheshire | Steam engines in the Crystal 
Farmers, Mr. Mechi’s meeting) Palace 
of, at Tiptree Farm | Steam engines, Reid on 
Fraser's ( Messrs.) nursery | Strawberry, culture of, by Mr. 
Fuchsias, tall |, Beach 
Guano, by Mr. Alcock | Turnip moth (with Engraving) 
Guano, adulteration of Turnip culture 
Hops, to fumigate Victoria Kegia 
Iron, paint for | Violets, by Mr. Beach 
Larch, Irish, by Mr. Kidd | Walks, garden, to salt, by Mr. 
Law of overhanging boughs | Bailey 
Manure, peat ashes as ! 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed aceount of all the trans- 
actions of the week, 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—OPPICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


+V- . 
ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatis-s on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief forthe memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 

1. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sutticient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s. 6d. cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s, 6d, cloth. 


8. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 


on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition, 4s, 6d, 


4. ASystem of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
a of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s. 6d, 
cloth. 

Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 
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~ ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
I 
Incr. Svo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


VUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
4 GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“ This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value; and 
the Supplementary Propositions will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers,”— Atheneum, f Z : 

“ A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student,and pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator, 

Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 

OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
dedueed from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 

new Diagrams. ‘ 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
plainest aan neatest manner ; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Scholastic Journal, 

“The Key contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated to make the ores Suies we the chief properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”"— Dublin University Magazine. 

“Will befound of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine, — : 

“ The propositions, given as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the biti and 
of students.”— United Service Ga: 





ill. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. . 
Cours FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations 
printed separately for Lse in the Class-room. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
Just published, price ls. 6d. 
HE TWOFOLD PROTEST: 
A LETTER from the DUKE OF ARGYLL to the BISHOP 
OF OXFORD. 
Also, price 1s. 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLL'S SPEECH on 
the SECOND READING of the ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES 
BILL, in the HOUSE of LORDS, July 21, 1851. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street. gl 


NEW TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. The 
VISION OF HELL. Translated, in the original Ternary 
Rhyme, by C. B. CAYLEY, B.A. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


HANDBOOK TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
This day is published, with 300 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
ANDBOOK to the ANTIQUITIES in the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. By W. 8. W. VAUX, F.S.A., 
Assistant in the Department of Antiquities, British Museum. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. — 


ae QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cixxvit., 
is Just Published. , 


Contents. 
I. GARDENING. 
II. SCOTLAND BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
III. TRAVELLERS IN NORTH AMERICA — ANNEXA- 
TION—FREE TRADE—SLAVERY. 
IV. DUKES OF URBINO. 
V. WALPOLE AND MASON. 
VI. ORIGEN—THE EARLY PAPACY. 
VII. BADHAM’S EURIPIDES. 
VIIL. RUBRIC versus USAGE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, 
HE NAVE and TRANSEPT of the 
GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Printed in Colours, 12s. 


The only one giving the correct view of the Building and the 
Arrangements. 


Vincent Brooks, Lithographer, 421, Oxford-street. 














Recently published, 3rd edition, price 7s. 


HE LITTLE ENGLISH FLORA; or, a 
Botanical and Popular Account of all our common Field 
Flowers, with Engravings on Steel ofevery Species,and numerous 
cuts. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S., Author of ‘The Favour- 

ites of the Flower Garden,’ &c. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court ; D. Francis, 21, 
Mile End-road ; and all Booksellers. — 


NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
August 9, 1851. 


MIR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW 


I. 
M. MIGNET’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
Vol. I. price 148. with a Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots (to be 
completed in 2 vols.), 


THE LIFE and TIMES 
of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


By M. MIGNET, 
Member of the Institute and of the French Academy. 
*x* The First Volume is published this day, and the Second will 
follow immediately. 


WORKS. 


IL. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 


LADY SELINA CLIFFORD; 
AND OTHER TALES. 
EDITED BY LADY DORMER. 
(On the With. 
Ill. 
n 2 vols. post Svo. 


1 
HISTORY of the CONSPIRACY 
of PONTIAC; 


And the WAR of the NORTH AMERICAN TRIBES against the 
ENGLISH COLONIES after the CONQUEST of CANADA. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jun. 

[On the 25th. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 


JOHN DRAYTON; , 


A HISTORY of the EARLY LIFE and DEVELOPEMENT 
of a LIVERPOOL ENGINEER. 
NOVEL. (On the 2uth, 


v 
n 2 vols. Svo. 


I 
A HISTORY of GREEK CLAS- | 
SICAL LITERATURE. 


With an Introduction on the I ; Biographical Notices ; 
an Account of the Periods in which each principal Author lived 
and wrote, so far as Literature was affected by such History, and 
Observations on the Works themselves. 

By REV. R. W. BROWNE, 
Professor of Classics at King’s College, Lond n. 
(On the 25th. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








NEW AND RECENT 
WORKS. 
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REVIEWS 


‘story of the Restoration of Monarchy in 
fe Hers Alphonse de Lamartine. Divi- 
jon I. Vizetelly & Co. 
| few days ago, during the discussion of M. 
je Tocqueville's proposal for revisin the Con- 
ditution, distinguished orator in the F rench 
Chamber asserted that the ‘ Histoire des Giron- 
dips’ was the chief cause of the Revolution of 
ebruary. The ‘Restauration’ seems to have an 
istention equally political. If M.de Lamartine’s 
former work lent a poetic charm to the ideas of 
ihe old Republic—invested the men who were 
s tum its champions and its victims with the 
tributes of heroes of romance—and imparted 
wits events an epic grandeur of march calcu- 
lyted to seize and fascinate the ima ination ofa 
post impressionable race,—that which is now 
in progress is probably designed to concentrate 
al opinions adverse to Buonaparte interests 
md ideas on the waste and weariness which 
arose to the whole people of France out of the 
régime of glory that superseded the Republic. 
This constant reference to the existing state of 
ties is the vice of all contemporary French 
istorical writing. History in France has become 
a tribune from which opinions are delivered 
ad persons criticized. M. Guizot reads Louis 
Napoleon a lesson under cover of ‘A Study of 
Richard Cromwell,’— and instructs General 
(hangarnier as to his future course of action in 
the person of Monk. The College of France 
finds matter dangerous to the public peace in 
Michelet’s lectures. In fact, both authors and 
audiences accept the conclusion that history is a 
plitical instrument to be used by any party 
that can command attention for its own especial 
ses. No doubt this party element adds 
to the momentary success of works called by 
this strange licence—history; but it helps to 
fr them a false and fugitive character, little 
a to find favour with men separated by time 
or distance from the passions, interests, and 
struggles in the midst of which they were con- 
ceived and executed. 

These remarks apply in no slight degree to 
M. de Lamartine’s new work. Bold, artistic, 
picturesque, rapid, varied, and dramatic, abound- 
ngin light and graceful touches, this narrative, 
w far as it has yet appeared, undoubtedly is ; 
but it wants most, if not all, the more solid 
guarantees of history. Not to insist at this 
moment on the party bias—the avowed pre- 
judgments—of the writer, M. de Lamartine 
assumes the right to narrate without giving his 
vouchers for the truth of a single statement. It 
strue that he may cite the example of the 
greatest historians of antiquity in favour of this 
practice :—Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, and 
Tacitus gave no references. But the modern 
witer is in a somewhat different position. 
Thueydides may have known, directly or indi- 
rectly, the exact facts in every event described 
in the “ Peloponnesian War,”—for the field of 
action was limited and the actors comparatively 
few; though Mr. Grote has adduced fair reasons 
for rnp Posing that he was not free from partizan 
feelings, and in some cases did not scruple to 
sacrifice a political foe on the altars of history. But 
vith Napoleon the stage was a vast continent 
and the players in the great drama were almost 
imnumerable. No one man could have personal 

owledge of all the events, intrigues, motives, 


characters, and conversations of such a time. 
M. de Lamartine, it will be allowed, has had 


re opportunities. He was born under the 
a enenent of the old royal family of France, 
and at sixty he may count up ten revolutions 


Which have since occurred :—The Constitutional 
» 


Government of Louis the Sixteenth, The Old 
Republic, The Directory, The Consulate, The 
Empire, The First Restoration of 1814, The 
Government of the Hundred Days, The Resto- 
ration of 1815, The Reign of the Citizen King, 
and the New Republic. He has in his own 
person passed through the same sort of revolution 
as France has passed through. He was reared in 
the principles of legitimacy and divine right,— 
he ee lived to become a leader among the 
Republicans. Looking back on the late series of 
revolutions, he can say with truth—“ My heart 
has throbbed with their emotions. I have lived 
in this current of events. I have suffered from 
these subversions. I have been instructed b 
these spectacles.”” M.de Lamartine, by himself 
acting an historical part, has acquired a sort 
of right to issue in his own name historical 
verdicts ; but the value of this privilege is not 
great, at best,—and in the end, the results of 
its exercise are always estimated at their true 
worth. No one has ever doubted the value of 
Napoleon’s criticism on celebrated campaigns. 
Macchiavelli’s Commentaries are familiar to 
every statesman. But the Commentaries of the 
Prussian Frederick are rarely looked into ex- 
cept as affording hints to the student of his 
extraordinary character. The time may arrive 
when M. de Lamartine’s ‘ Restauration,’ like 
many of the works of MM. Guizot and Thiers, 
will be read chiefly for the light which it may 
be assumed to throw on its author’s opinions 
and tendencies. This, however, will scarcely be 
the case in our generation. Its vivid style, its 
poetic colouring, its subtle appreciation of cha- 
racter, its romantic interest—too often, we sus- 
pect, borrowed chiefly from the imagination,— 
will ensure it a large audience even outside 
of those excited groups who will be sure to 
read it with a view to its influence on coming 
events. 

Though a professed Republican, the author 
does not conceal his sympathy with the Re- 
storation. ‘‘My heart,” he says, “feels an 
interest in that forgotten generation, though my 
understanding is in favour of the future.” On 
the contrary, the Government of the Citizen 
King meets with no sympathy ; and we already 
foresee the verdict to be pronounced hereafter 
on what succeeded the flight of Charles the 
Tenth. ‘‘ Nothing,” M. de Lamartine remarks, 
‘was true in that royalty, but a throne and a 
people equally defrauded. When it was asked 
what it was, it could invoke neither God nor 
the people. J am the negation of divine right, 
and I am the negation of the right of nations to 
choose their own kings.” Between the Bourbons 
and democracy M. de Lamartine sees nothing— 
expects nothing. 

e first “ division’ of the work now before 
us commences with the return of Napoleon to 
Paris—defeated and alone—from the flames of 
Moscow : it concludes with his banishment to 
Elba in the following year. His character, his 
system and his ideas are described with force 
and point ; but the portraiture is executed with 
a hand perhaps somewhat too hard and inimical. 
It cannot, however, be said that it is not like. 
Take this sketch, for example.— 

“The empire had made him old before his 
time. * * An early obesity overloaded him with 
flesh. His cheeks, formerly streaked with muscles 
and hollowed by the working of genius, were broad, 
full, and overhanging, like those of Otho in the 
Roman medals of the empire. An excess of bile 
mingling with the blood, gave a yellow tint to the 
skin, which at a distance looked like a varnish of 
pale gold on his countenance, His lips still pre- 
served their Grecian outline and steady grace, passing 
easily from a smile to a menace. His solid bony 
chin formed an appropriate base for his features. 





His nose was but a line, thin and transparent, The 








‘paleness of his cheeks gave greater brilliancy to the 
blue of his eyes. His look was searching, unsteady 
as a wavering flame—an emblem of inquietude. His 
forehead seemed to have widened, from the scanti- 
ness of his thin black hair, which was falling from 
the moisture of continual thought. It might be said 
that his head, naturally small, had increased in size 
to give ample scope between his temples for the 
machinery and combinations of a mind every thought 
of which was an empire. The map of the world 
seemed to have been encrusted on the orb of that 
reflective head. But it was beginning to yield ; and 
he inclined it often on his breast, while crossing his 
arms like Frederick II.—an attitude and gesture 
which he appeared to affect. Unable any longer to 
seduce his courtiers and his soldiers by the charm of 
youth, it was evident he wished to fascinate them by 
the rough, pensive, and disdainful character of him- 
self,—of his model in his latter days. He moulded 
himself, as it were, into the statue of reflection, before 
his trogps, who gave him the nickname of Father 
Thoughtful. He assumed the pose of destiny. 
Something rough, rude, and savage in his movements 
revealed his southern and insular origin. The man 
of the Mediterranean broke out constantly through 
the Frenchman. His nature, too great and too 
powerful for the part he had to play, overflowed on 
all occasions. Ile bore no resemblance to any of the 
men around him. Superior and altogether different, 
he was an offspring of the sun, of the sea, and of the 
battle field,—out of his element even in his own 
palace, and a stranger even in his own empire, Such 
was at this period the profile, the bust, and the 
external physiognomy of Napoleon,” 

Marie-Louise, on the other hand, is some- 
what of a favourite with M. de Lamartine ; and 
he has taken pains to draw a character of the 
Austrian Princess which will excite attention 
and controversy from the very novelty of the 
position claimed for her.— 

“ Marie-Louise [he writes] was little known to the 
Parisians, and but little beloved in France. Borne 
away from Vienna as a trophy of victory, conquered 
more than courted, succeeding in the hero's couch the 
still living Empress Josephine,—whose Creole graces, 
apparent goodness, and light-hearted disposition, made 
her, even with these very defects, more popular with 
so light and superficial a people,—a stranger in the 
midst of France, speaking its language with timidity, 
studying its manners with embarrassment,—Marie- 
Louise lived in seclusion, like a captive amidst the 
official circle with which the Emperor surrounded 
her. That court of beautiful women, newly titled, 
anxious to repress every attraction except that of 
their own rank and high favour, allowed nothing to 
be known of the new Empress except the simplicity 
and the awkwardness natural to one who was almost 
a child, and which was calculated to render her 
unpopular in her own court. That court was the 
haughty slanderer of the young Empress. Marie- 
Louise took refuge in court ceremony, in solitude 
and in silence against the malevolence that acted as 
a spy on her every word and action. Intimidated 
by the fame, by the grandeur, and by the impetuous 
tenderness of the ravisher, whom she dared not to 
contemplate as a husband, it is unknown whether 
her timidity permitted her to love him with unre- 
strained affection. Napoleon loved her with feelings 
of superiority and pride. She was the blazon of his 
affiliation with great dynasties; she was the mother 
of his son, and the establishment of his ambition. 
But though he exalted no favourites, less from virtue 
than constitutional disdain, he was known to have 
had passing predilections for some of the beautiful 
women by whom he was surrounded. Jealousy, 
therefore, though she dared not accuse her rivals, 
might have chilled the heart of Marie-Louise. The 
public were unjust enough to require from her the 
most passionate and devoted love, when her nature 
could only inspire her with duty and respect for a 
soldier who had merely recognized in her a hostage 
for Germany and a pledge of posterity. This con- 
straint obscured her natural charms, clouded her 
features, intimidated her mind, and depressed her 
heart. She was only regarded as a foreign orna- 
ment attached to the columns of the throne. Even 
history, written in ignorance of the truth, and influ- 
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enced by the resentment of Napoleon's courtiers, has 
slandered this princess. Those who have known 
her will award her, not the stoical and theatrical 
glory which ged required of her, but her natural 
qualities. She was a charming daughter of the 
Tyrol, with blue eyes and fair hair. Her com- 
plexion varied with the whiteness of its snows and 
the roses of its vallies; her figure light and graceful, 
its attitude yielding and languid, like those German 
maidens who seem to look for the support of some 
manly heart. Her dreamy glance, full of internal 
visions, was veiled by the silken fringes of her eyes. 
Her lips were somewhat pouting,—her bosom full of 
sighs and fruitful affection; her arms were of due 
length, fair and admirably moulded, and fell with 
graceful languor on her robe, as if weary of the 
burthen of her destiny. Her neck habitually in- 
clined towards her shoulder. She appeared of 
northern melancholy transplanted into the tumult 
of a Gallic camp. The pretended insipidity of 
silence concealed thoughts delicately feminine, and 
the mysteries of sentiment, which wafted her in 
imagination far from that court to her magnificent 
but rude place of exile. The moment she returned 
to her private apartments, or to the solitude of her 
gardens, she again became essentially German. She 
cultivated the arts of poetry, painting, and music. 
In these accomplishments education had rendered 
her perfect, as if to console her, when far from her 
native land, for the absence and the sorrows to which 
she would one day be exposed. In these acquire- 
ments she excelled ; but they were confined to her- 
self alone. She read and repeated from memory 
the poetry of her native bards. By nature she was 
simple, but pleasing, and absorbed within herself; 
externally silent, but full of internal feelings; formed 
for domestic love in an obscure destiny; but, dazzled 
on a throne, she felt herself exposed to the gaze of 
the world as the conquest of pride, not the love of a 
hero. She could dissemble nothing, either during 
her grandeur or after the reverses of her lord; and 
this was her crime. The theatrical world into which 
she had been thrown looked fora picture of conjugal 
passion in a captive of victory. She was too unso- 
phisticated to affect love when she only felt obedi- 
ence, timidity, and resignation. Nature will pity, 
though history may accuse her.” 

When the Empress resolves at Blois to 
abandon the failing fortunes of Napoleon, M. 
de Lamartine returns to her formal defence; 
and in behalf ofa woman who has been severely 
judged by others it is interesting to hear what 
such an advocate can say. He continues— 

“Marie-Louise never loved Napoleon. How 
could she love him ? He had grown old in camps, 


teen. His soldier's heart was cold and inflexible as 
the spirit of calculation which accomplished his 
greatness. That of the fair German princess was 


gentle, timid, and pensive as the poetic dreams of | 


her native land. She had fallen from the steps of 
an ancient throne; he had mounted upon his by 


under foot. Her early prejudices and education 
had taught her to consider Napoleon as the scourge 
of God, the Attila of modern kingdoms, the op- 
pressor of Germany, the murderer of princes, the 
ravager of nations, the incendiary of capitals: in a 
word, the enemy against whom her prayers had been 
raised to heaven from her cradle in the palace of her 
ancestors. She regarded herself as a hostage con- 
ceded through fear to the conqueror, after the un- 
grateful and tolerated repudiation of a wife who had 
been the very instrument of his fortunes. She felt 
that she had been sold, not given. She looked upon 
herself as the cruel ransom of her father and her 
country. She had resigned to her fate as an immo- 
lation, The splendours of an imperial throne were 
to her as the flowers decking a victim for sacrifice. 
Cast alone, and without a friend, into a court com- 
posed of parvenu soldiers, revolutionary courtiers, 
and bantering women, whose names, manners, and 
language were unknown to her, her youth was con- 
sumed in silent etiquette. * * Napoleon's long 
and frequent absences,—his severe and minute orders 
so strictly observed by a household of spies instead 
of friends, chosen rather to control than to execute 
the will of the Empress,—his pettishness of temper 





| of Paris. 


| zenburg’s army. 
and amidst the toils of ambition: she was only nine- | 





on his frequent abrupt returns,—morose and melan- 


choly after experiencing reverses (her only recreation 
being ostentatious, tiresome and frivol e ies), 
—nothing of such a life, of such a character, of such 
a man was calculated to inspire Marie-Louise with 
love. Her heart and her imagination, expatriated 
in France, had remained beyond the Rhine.” 

We had marked several characters for extract, 
particularly those of Talleyrand, Pozzo di Borgo, 
—Cambacéres and Alexander of Russia—the 
latter as a good instance of the writer’s sentimen- 
tal exaggeration :—but we reserve our space for 
a specimen of M.de Lamartine’s narrative style. 
We need only premise that the allies, stealing a 
march on the Emperor, had entered Paris after 
a slight resistance from Marmont,—leaving the 
exhausted but not defeated imperial army fol- 
lowing in their rear.— 

“ We must now ask what the Emperor was doing 
on the night preceding the triumphal entry of the 
foreign sovereigns into Paris? We have seen that 
after having ordered the assembling by forced marches 
of the remains of his army on the 2nd of April, 
under the walls of Paris, he had quitted Troyes on 
the 30th of March, at daybreak; and that, accom- 
panied only by Berthier, his major-general, and by 
Caulaincourt, his confidential negociator, he had 
precipitated his course towards Paris. Uncertain of 
the success or reverses of Marmont and Mortier, he 
trembled for the heart of his empire, for his wife, 
for his son, for his brothers, for his throne, and for 
his glory. He hoped that his presence and his name 
alone would be equal to an army for the defence 
of Paris. THe only asked two days from Time, and 
a respite from Destiny. If time and destiny had 
granted his request, 60,000 men concentrated under 
the walls, an immense artillery, ready supplies, a 
popular enthusiasm communicated by his soldiers, 
one or two brilliant successes over Schwartzenburg 
or Blucher, and negociations taken up by Caulain- 





| court on the basis of Chatillon, might still leave him, 
| not his greatness but his throne. 


He no longer de- 
nied the necessity of peace, and he hastened to grasp 
it, after having so frequently disdained it. But peace, 
the empire, the throne, and glory were about to 
quit him all at the same time. He flew to learn as 


| quick as possible the decree of destiny, so frequently 


dictated by him, and now recorded against him. 


| In two hours the chance carriage he had procured 
| near Montereau brought him at a gallop by the 


country roads across the plains between the village 
of Essonne and that of Villejuif, nearly to the gates 
He had avoided Fontainebleau, for fear 
of finding it occupied by detachments of Schwart- 
Nobody on the deserted roads by 
which his guide had conducted him could give him 
a word of intelligence as to the fate of Paris and his 
armies. The night was gloomy, the cold excessive, 
and the Emperor silent between the two last com- 
panions of his fortune. This carriage contained the 
master of the world flying to mect his destiny. It 


| stopped at the village of La Cour de France, built 
the force of arms, and by trampling hereditary rights | 


upon the last hill of a chain which commands the 


river and the valley of the Seine on one side and 


the river and valley of the Essonne on the other. 
But the obscurity of the night only allowed him to 


| see, to the right and left of these two vast horizons, 


the distant glimmer of bivouac fires, extending in 
lines on the hills of Villeneuve Saint George and of 
Charenton, and prolonged still nearer to the banks 
of the Seine, without being able to distinguish if 
these fires belonged to the troops of Mortier and 
Marmont or to the enemy’s camp. He threw him- 
self out of the carriage, and ran to the posting house, 
to inquire about what he was ardent and trembled to 
learn. Before he could meet a single man to inter- 
rogate, he saw, at some distance in the wide street 
of the village, disbanded soldiers, marching in groups 
towards Fontainebleau. He was astonished and 
indignant. ‘How!’ he exclaimed; ‘what is the 
reason these soldiers are not marching on Paris 2° 
On hearing the voice of the Emperor, General Bel- 
liard, one of his most devoted lieutenants, issued 
forth from the obscurity of the door, and explained 
the fatal mystery of this contradictory march. 
‘ Paris,’ he said, ‘has capitulated; the enemy enters 
to-morrow, two hours after sunrise; and these troops 
are the remains of Marmont and Mortier’s armies, 
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falling back on Fontainebleau, in order to 
Emperor's army at Troyes. A dead silence 
only answer of Napoleon, resembling the mom 
hush which follows the sudden crushing of 
edifice. It was, in fact, the annihilation of his lag 
hope. He passed his hands several times Across hi 
forehead, to wipe off the cold perspiration in which ¥ 
was bathed; then, like a man who collects his fort . 
to place him on a level with his misfortun 
recomposed his features, strengthened his Voice, te. 
sumed his firmness, and feigning against men 
anger which he had only a right to feel po 
events, he broke out in an explosion of con; 
and imprecations against his lieutenants, against his 
ministers, and against his brother, whose incapac: 
and want of character had allowed his enemies {, 
get before him. He walked backwards and fo 
with abrupt steps, followed by Caulaincourt, Be. 
thier, and Belliard, on the open rugged place which 
extends in front of the hotel. He stop 
rushed on again—he seemed to hesitate—then yp. 
traced his steps. He appeared to communicate to 
his walk, sometimes slow and sometimes rapid, al] 
the indecision, every impulse, every turn, and eyery 
confused movement of his thoughts. His lieutenants 
looked at each other, but did not dare to mj 
their advice with the counsel he was holding in 
his own mind. Then he poured forth a volley 
of interrogatories. ‘Where is my wife? where 
is my son? where is the army? What is be 
come of the National Guard of Paris, and of the 
battle they were to have fought to the last map, 
under its walls? and the marshal? and Mortier 
and Marmont?—Where shall I find them again? 
He received answers to some of these questions, 
but without listening to them he went on. ‘The 
night is still mine,’ he cried. ‘The enemy only 
enters at daybreak! My carriage! my carriage! 
Let us go this instant! Let us get before Blucher 
and Schwartzenburg! Let Belliard follow me with 
the cavalry! Let us fight even in the streets ani 
squares of Paris! My presence, my name, the 
courage of my troops, the necessity of following me 
or of dying, will arouse Paris. My army, which is 
following me, will arrive in the midst of the struggle; 
it will take the enemy in rear, while we are fighting 
them in front! Come on! Success awaits me, 
perhaps, in my last reverse.’ And, stamping his 
feet with impatience, he hastened with voice and 
gesture the carriage he had ordered. Berthier, Bel- 
liard, and Caulaincourt, confounded at the extent ofa 
disaster of which they had only revealed to him one- 
half, trembled at the idea of a battle of extermination 
in the midst of a great capital. It would be the war 
of ancient barbarism, with its conflagrations, its mas 
sacres, and its cities and people obliterated from 
the soil. They were obliged to remind him that thé 
rights of men, no less than the laws of humanity, 
were decidedly opposed to a design so extreme and 
so fatal. They acknowledged to him that the amy 
of Paris and the generals were already bound bya 
convention which made it their duty to fall back on 
Fontainebleau. ‘Madmen!’ exclaimed Napoleon to 
himself. ‘Joseph! My ministers! What! witha 
formidable artillery in their arsenals, they had only 
a battery of six pieces and an empty magazine m 
Montmartre. They ought to have had 200 pieces 
there. What have they done with them? Men 
without hearts, or without heads, to let everything go 
to destruction where I am not!’ Then still mow 
earnestly he demanded a carriage and horses, to fiy 
to the assistance of the capital. ‘I must go thereat 
every risk !° he said; ‘I shall never quit it but dead 
or a conqueror!’ But while Napoleon thus abar- 
doned himself to this extremity of anger, impatience, 
and heroism, in presence of the three companions 
of his fortunes who were standing immoveably before 
him, some generals, colonels, and troopers of his 

in their retreat, arrived successively in groups on the 
road from Paris, stopped, dismounted on hearing his 
name, and closed sorrowfully around their Emperor. 
He interrogated them one by one, and heard from 
them one after another the details of the battle, the 
retreat of their corps, the loss of their regiments, and 
the breaking up of their forces. The bodies of 4,000 
men strewed the environs of Paris. At these reci 
which were mutually confirmed and even aggravated 
by the different relators, Napoleon at length gave UP 
the idea of sendigg back this wreck of the army up® 
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it er of going thither himself. He reverted to 
ides of negotiating again, fora remnant of the 
wee. before the enemy should occupy his palace. 
a that he was the friend of Alexander, 
i pe was the son-in-law of the Emperor Francis. 
“ip thought that these titles, and the shadow of his 
‘game, would arrest in time the last profanation 
, his crown. He took Caulaincourt aside, and 
him to get a horse saddled, and to penetrate 

"ge daybreak to the quarter-general of the allies. 
full ,’ he said to his confidential nego- 
‘Ride! Iam given up andsold! See if I 
time yet to intervene in the treaty which is 
crs ps already, without me and against me. 
Ire wers! Do not lose an instant! I 
— fate!’ Caulaincourt rode off, and cleared 
3 lop the short distance which separated them 
on Villejuif. Napoleon ordered Belliard to bivouac 
ig troops as they arrived from the other side of the 
-Bssonne. He then entered the hotel, followed 
and Berthier. Meanwhile Caulaincourt 

rived at the advanced posts of the enemy, gave his 
and demanded in vain a passage as being 
iwith a mission from the Emperor. He was 

ed to give up the hope of passing; and returned, 
shours after his departure, to find his master, and 
him with his fruitless attempt. But no- 
hingsatisfied Napoleon, who wished, at every hazard, 
‘at his name should appear in the treaty, either as 
or General. A treaty in which, should his 

and interests be omitted, would be at once to 

ounce his dethronement. He only allowed 
incourt time to get a fresh horse, and then sent 

to try another route. ‘ The wretches,’ he ex- 
4imed, while Caulaincourt wiped the perspiration 
om his brow ;—‘ the cowards! I only asked them to 
ied out twenty-four hours! There is Marmont, who 
isi sworn that he would be cut to pieces under the 
sof Paris, and Joseph, my brother, setting my 
the example of retreat! Nevertheless, they 

new that on the 2nd of April, the day after to- 
ow, I should be at the head of 60,000 men at 
legates! And there is my brave guard! and my 
gmilitary schools! and the volunteers, who are 
ded at that National Guard who had sworn 

me to defend my wife and my son! They have 
pitulated! They have betrayed their brother, 
iit country, their sovereign! They have dis- 
red France in the eyes of Europe! They have 
emitted the enemy's columns, which I was in pur- 
i of, to enter a capital of 1,000,000 souls.’ Then 
tuning toCaulaincourt: ‘Hasten!’ he cried. ‘Quick, 
quick! Force an entrance to the Emperor Alexander! 
l'lsign whatever you conclude with them. I have 
nether hope but in you. This night contains my 
fateand that of the Empire!’ After these broken 
pressions, the Emperor held out his hand to Cau- 
incourt, who pressed it as he raised it to his lips. 
he night was now far advanced, as Caulaincourt 
aloped once more into deep obscurity, by another 
wad to Paris, the lights of which he saw glimmering 
tdorehim. Napoleon, renouncing for the moment 
m armed return to his capital, mounted his horse, 
— and in silence took the route to Fontaine- 





Napoleon's life at Fontainebleau while nego- 
lations were pending is described with much 
detail:—his continual squabbles with his mar- 
tal, his irresolution, his utter selfishness, his 
tams of passion, his fits of despair, are vividly 
ed in this narrative.—The volume closes 
with the melancholy departure of the “spoiled 
of the world which he had spoiled”’ for his 
prison in the Tuscan seas. As yet we 
have caught no glimpse of the Bourbon princes: 
and the Allies have occupied the 
In the next volume we shall make 
tance with these princes as they appeared 

‘0 the poet in his early youth. 





Chetham Miscellanies. Vol. 1. Printed for the 
am Society. 

Tas collection of productions each not suffi- 

Sent to form a separate publication, has been 

smed by the Council of the Chetham Society 


in imitation of a similar course pursued by the 
Camden and Shakespeare Societies. It consists 
of five distinct pieces, more or less falling 
within the prescribed limits,—viz., that they 
shall relate to the antiquities of the counties of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. The exercise of a little 
ingenuity would bring almost anything within 
the purview of the Chetham Society. Thus, 
the first article consists of ‘Papers connected 
with the affairs of Milton and his Family ;'— 
and how is it made to belong particularly to 
Lancashire or Cheshire? Merely by the fact 
that, after the death of the poet, his widow took 
up her residence at Nantwich. So of the last 
contribution—which relates to Dr. Dee. He was 
born in London, and resided long at Mortlake; 
but having been, when he was seventy, ap- 
pointed Warden of Manchester College, any- 
thing relating to his life, whether of an earlier 
or of a later period, is considered within the 
boundaries of the Chetham Society. In this 
there is not only nothing to be complained of, 
but something to be rejoiced at, since it has 
furnished us with curious and interesting par- 
ticulars regarding a very learned and singular 
individual which otherwise might never have 
appeared in print. It is true, that nine or ten 
years ago the Camden Society published ‘ The 
Private Diary of Dr. John Dee,’ to which was 
appended his catalogue of the MSS. in his library ; 
but the editor omitted what the Chetham Society 
has now supplied, — which is unquestionably | 
quite as valuable and authentic. 

We have little to say of the first of these 
communications; because the whole substance 
of it originally appeared in the Atheneum in 
1849,—as indeed the author, Mr. J. F. Marsh, 
admits in his ‘ Introductory Observations.’ The 
Chetham Society, however, furnishes an inter- 
esting lithographic illustration of the documents, 
showing that Milton’s eldest daughter, Anne, 
could not write,—that his second daughter, 
Mary, could not spell,—and that his third 
daughter, Deborah, was much in the same con- 
dition, though it has been so often said that she 
was her father’s amanuensis, and that she read 
to him in Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Italian 
without understanding a word of any one of the 
languages. 

Of other papers in this volume we shall 
say nothing, since they are especially local and 
challenge no particular observation :—at thesame 
time we do not mean to dispute their value to 
persons interested in the old heraldic visitations 
of Cheshire and Lancashire. They are com- 
municated by Dr. Ormerod. 

The ‘ Autobiographical Tracts of Dr. John 
Dee’ have been edited by Mr. Crossley. The 
first is the Doctor’s ‘Compendious Rehearsal,’ 
which was drawn up for the Queen’s Commis- 
sioners in 1592, and is so dated; but the fact 
seems to have escaped observation that Dee 
must have added to it subsequently, since inci- 
dents belonging to 1594 are introduced into it, 
—as at pp. 12, 15, &c. It has been too much 
the custom to set down Dee as “ parcel rogue,” 
when the simplicity of his own character made 
him the dupe of designing people and the victim 
of his own imagination. Abundant evidence in 
support of this view is afforded by the pane 
here printed and reprinted. We quote what he 
says of his library.— 

“The divers bookes of my late library, printed 
and anciently written, bownd and unbound, were in 
all neere 4000: the fourth part of which were the 
written bookes. The vallue of all which bookes, by 
the estimation of men skillfull in the arts whereof 
the bookes did and doe intreat, and that in divers 
languages, was well 2000/. And, to make this valua- 
cion probable unto your Honour, behold yet here 
these foure written bookes, one in Greeke, this great 
volume ; two in French; and this in High Dutch. 





| They cost me and my friends for me 533/., as may 


appeare by the writings and remembrances here 
written on them. What is then to be thought of the 
value of some one hundred of the best of all the 
other written bookes, of which some were the auto- 
graphia of excellent and seldome heard-of authors? 
The furniture of the said library was of my getting 
together in above forty yeares tyme from divers 
places beyond the seas, and some by my great search 
and labour gotten here in England.” 

There is no doubt that this is a true representa- 
tion; and we are also to believe Dee when he 
tells us that as an under-graduate at Cam- 
bridge he devoted only four hours to sleep, two 
to meals and exercise, and eighteen to study. 
This is more than even Magliabecchi accom- 
plished, much later in life,—for he only reduced 
his hours of sleep to five in the twenty-four. 
Dr. Dee was one of Elizabeth’s most pertina- 
cious suitors,—and one of his last hopes was 
that of being made Master of the Hospital of St. 
Cross, at Winchester. The office was not then, 
as now, given to a nobleman, as an addition to 
his otherwise large income; but the Queen saw 
reason not to bestow it on Dr. Dee,—whe was 
certainly too visionary and eccentric to be trusted 
with any position or employment where good 
sense and sober judgment were required.—The 
last tract in the volume before us is a reprint of 
Dee’s well-known Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, dated 1595, of which copies are 
not uncommon. What is still wanted is a good 
life of Dr. Dee,—who was unquestionably a man 
of vast learning and wide reputation; and this 
memoir we hoped to have received from Mr. 
Crossley. So far, therefore—but only so far— 
we are disappointed. 





A Defence of Ignorance. By the Author of 
‘ How te make Home Unhealthy.” Chapman 
& Hall. 

Tuts is a very pleasant and clever little book. 

The principle on which it is written is announced 

by the author in the following motto which he 

has prefixed from Barrow’s ‘ Sermon against 

Evil Speaking :-—** Many who will not stand a 

direct reproof, and cannot abide to be plainly 

admonished of their fault, will yet endure to 

be pleasantly rubb’d, and will patiently bear a 

jocund wipe.’’ In other words, the book is con- 

structed, like the author’s previous essay on 

‘ How to make Home Unhealthy,’ on the prin- 

ciple of irony. A select Committee of gentle- 

men with fictitious names, who have appointed 
themselves to inquire into the state of education 
in this country and into the measures to be 
taken for the defence of ignorance, first dine 
together, and then converse all the evening on 
the topics in which they are interested :—and 
the book is the report of their evening’s conver- 
sation. First, there is the opening address of 
the chairman on the nece~sity of taking steps 
for the suppression of the education movement ; 
then, there is a special consideration of the pros- 
pects of ignorance among the middle classes; after 
that, the Committee pass to the subject ofignorance 
among the poor; next, there is an interesting dis- 
cussion of the topic of ignorance at the Univer- 
sities ; and finally, just before the company join 
the ladies in the drawing-room, there is an ex- 
change of opinions on the condition of ladies’ 
schools. There is a great deal of the happiest 
kind of talent in the book. Every page contains 
ingenious turns of wit and humour; while at the 
same time there are evidences in it ofa purity of 
taste, a nimbleness of fancy, a shrewdness of 
sense, and a breadth of general culture which, 
when taken in connexion with the wit and 
humour, remind us occasionally of the lesser 
writings of Jean Paul. 

Here is an account of the state of education 
among the Chinese.— 

“These ridiculous Chinese are Educationists. Ri- 





diculous, I call them; insignificant. Tellmethat with- 
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out China, Europe would not have been ; that if the 
Chinese had not flung aside the Huns, the Huns 
would not have knocked against the Goths, the 
Goths would not have knocked down Rome, and 
soon; I say, Pooh! My wife’s silk dress she 
would have bought at an Alarming Failure without 
Chinese intervention. As for tea, we were much 
better men when we had beer for breakfast. I laugh 
the Chinese to scorn, and I will not believe that 
they invented Punch. Punt-se, the son of an Inch, 
may beat his Chinese Judy. I believe that some 
Chinaman must have been in England about the 
time of the Saxon heptarchy, and have seen Punch 
performed. Or how do we know that the Pheeni- 
cians when importing tin from our shores did not im- 
port from the same place into Asia Punch’s shows. 
Nay more, are we certain that a fossil Punch will 
not be discovered in the Stonesfield slate, or in the 
London clay? At any rate the Chinese are ridicu- 
lous, and I will let you see down to the bed of their 
transparent folly. They are mighty educators. To 
every joss house they attach a school. So far, it is 
well that their schools are connected with their 
churches. But the absurdity of the Chinese takes 
all pleasure and excitement out of this arrangement, 
because they have not sense enough to make their 
joss houses like Christian churches, tents of warriors 
at bitter odds with one another. These Chinese 
day-schools are supported by the government, and 
by parents, according to their ability. There is one 
master to twenty or thirty boys, and there he sits, 
with spectacles not much smaller than saucers on 
his nose, a pipe in his mouth, a teapot at his fingers’ 
ends, and a great noise in his ears, For nearly all 
the boys are learning their lessons aloud, each at his 
own little table; a mischievous young rascal is finger- 
ing his master’s tail to the infinite disturbance of a 
dunce who is endeavouring to shriek his lesson down 
the master's ear. Boards are for slates, and brushes 
dipped in Indian ink are for slate pencil. Writing 


is practised by aid of transparent paper, and a big 
cane lashes the master’s table now and then, making 
the saucers jump and little Chinese hearts jump 


with them. But the Chinese do worse than this. 
They have in each province a chancellor of learning, 
class all people in their educational degrees, and 
reserve posts of trust and honour and emolument, 
for whom? The well-born man? No, for the raw 
student! Ina great hall of education, surrounded 
by groves and gardens, sit dominies at certain periods 
in each large town, to inquire into the proficiency of 
candidates for the first degree of Sew T'’sae or ‘ flower- 
ing talent.’ Not to have entered this class is to want 
respectability in Chinese eyes. They who have been 
admitted are exempt from being whipped, except by 
order of the emperor or of his representatives. They 
who have thus redeemed their skins may at a future 
time present themselves for a severer scrutiny at a 
solemn triennial examination, They who in this 
have satisfied the strict examiners, become Kew Jin, 
* promoted men,’ and are entitled—to wear boots! 
A higher degree is offered every three years to those 
booted men who seek to win spursat Pekin. Poverty 
excludes none from coming to present themselves. 
The emperor pays the expenses of poor victims, 
They who pass this third examination become ‘intro- 
duced scholars,’ 7'sin Se; and the three best at each 
examination are rewarded by the Brother of the Sun 
in his own person. For these there is finally reserved 
a short rope, if they seek a higher elevation. They 
who pass the examination of Han Lin, ‘ascended to 
the top of the tree,’ are all the servants of the em- 
peror, and are in due time chosen to the highest 
offices of state. Education is the road to fame, and 
these are its four stages.” 

As a means of exhibiting the general amount 
of information possessed by the middle classes, 
the author, through one of his dramatis persone, 
imagines Brown, a gentleman of the City who 
has had a “good classical and commercial educa- 
tion in his youth,” placed in a mesmeric rapport 
with a elairroyante, Miss Fathomall; who, by 
placing her hand on his bald head, is enabled to 
translate to the company all that passes there :— 
Brown in the mean time, being enjoined dili- 
gently tothink over all he knows. Here is the 
stock of Brown’s information, as thus ascertained. 

“ Greek, there ’s a dual number, and a tense called 





aorist, and one verb in the grammar is ru7rw, there's 
Aeschylus, and there ‘s Herodotus, and there ’s a war 
called Peloponnesian and Xerxes. Latin, I know 
some,—let me see—‘ bis dat qui cito dat,’ ‘ ingenuas 
didicisse,’ &c., and there’s ‘ post hoc non propter 
hoc,’ and there’s ‘sic vos non vobis,’ which goes on 
melliki—something, but it is not usual to quote the 
rest, so it don’t matter my not knowing it. I know 
a whole line, by-the-bye, ‘ O fortunati minimum sua 
si bona norint.” Come, that would fetch something 
in the House of Commons. I think it’s from Ovid. 
There ‘s the Augustan age, and Coriolanus. Brutus 
goes with liberty and Tarquin’s ravishing strides,—a 
verb agrees with its nominative case. English his- 
tory, there’s Arthur—round table— Alfred burnt 
oateakes—Henry VIII. had a number of wives, was 
the son of Queen Elizabeth, who wore a stiff frill 
and didn ‘t marry. George III. had two prime 
ministers, Horace Walpole and Mr. Pitt. The Duke 
of Wellington and Napoleon, and Waterloo, also 
Trafalgar and Rule Britannia—O, and there ‘s Aris- 
totle, shone in a number of things, generally safe to 
mention. Plato and friendly attachment — Mem., 
avoid mentioning Plato, there ’s something about a 
republic, on which I don't feel safe when it’s occa- 
sionally mentioned. Botany : sap, the blood of trees 
—the leaves of flowers are called petals—also parts 
called pistils, which I could make a pun upon if I 
knew what they were—cosines in algebra, the same, 
which would make play with cousins—plus and 
minus, more and less—there’s a word, rationale, 
don’t know whether French or Latin, but extremely 
good to use—foreign polities I don’t make much of, 
not understanding history of foreign countiies. Ger- 
mans, I know, dreamy— Klopstock—know his name, 
and think he was a drummer. Gerter was great. 
And I think there ’s an Emperor Barbarossa, but, 
Mem., be cautious, for _I*m not sure whether that ‘s 
not the name of an animal. Understand animals, 
having been twice to the Zoological Gardens. Have 
read Shakspeare—not Milton, but it’s safe to praise 
him. Fine, a good epithet to apply to him. Know 
a good glass of claret. Lots of anecdotes—I ‘ll tell 
you one. Once ata bar dinner,there was an Irish 
barrister who chanced never to have tasted olives 

Miss Fathomall removes her hand, bar dinner 
stories hurt her.—Well, Brown, you need not look 
crossly at me. I know that it isas you say; you 
have got on very well in the world upon your stock 
of knowledge. You are a man with no humbug 
about you. You have done your duty, stuck to 
business, and are exceedingly well off, you can tell 
me. I know it, shake hands, Brown. I like to 
shake hands with aman who is well off. How are 
you, Brown? Beautiful weather ?” 


The company exult very much over the fol- 
lowing piece of statistical information.— 

“There are in England and Wales Eight 
Millions of us unable to read and write. Of all the 
blushing British Brides who come to sign the mar- 
riage register one half find it impossible to write 
down their own names. That pretty woman, Anne 
Jones, is no more able than a cat to put her Toi’s 
name upon paper. Tom Jones is to her a signature 
as difficult as any, as difficult as that of the Cingalese 
gentleman named in a recent work upon Ceylon,— 
Don David Jazetileke Abeyesiriwardine Ilangakoon 
Maha Moodliar. (Great Applause).—Uxtuna. Pau- 
perism costs us 7,000,000/. a-year. The national 
grant for education is about one and three-quarters 
per cent. of that amount. If any debt be due to 
knowledge, England allows it to stand over, while 
she pays mere dribletsof her interest. ‘Twenty years 
ago, in proportion to the population, there were 
fewer blind children than there are now. Blind in 
their minds I mean, through total absence of instruc- 
tion.—_GuLaux. Twenty years ago! Ah! dear; it 
makes us scratch our grey heads when we hear our 
own time dealt with so in masses. Twenty years 
rolled into a pill and dropped so carelessly reminds 
us in an aggravating manner of the speed with which 
the libation of a lifetime rushes out of us, and leaves 
our bodies empty cups, thrown each into its dust- 
hole.” 


After a historical sketch of the education move- 
ment during the last twenty years, in which Pesta- 
lozzi, Lancaster, Bell, Oberlin, Lord Brougham, 
Dr. Kay Shuttleworth, Mr. Fox, and others come 





in for their share of the compan 
follows, in connexion with the great 
question of secular or religious education for the 
people, this little piece of comment,— 

“Salmon without sauce ! Salmon, says 4 
be eaten with cayenne and vinegar; says B mat 

j oT: » * ¥ » No, | 
want plain butter; says C, I will not have it with; 
orthodox fish-sauce; there is one kind of fish. 
only, and you know what that is; D has an om 
appetite for salmon and garlic, while E cries for 
flaming brimstone on his fish. Then a wretch 
insulting A, B, C, D, E, monstrously Violating ¢jyi 
and religious liberty, with plates of the mere ingp: 
salmon, saying, All sauces are upon the table, 
tlemen, and let each help himself. What jf ih 
my sauce without the fish, why is fish thrust y 4 
me!” pon 

The author forgets his irony in the following, 
while illustrating the necessity of assigning to 
different studies their due proportions in a course 
of University education. The passage, howeyer 
is one of the best in the book.— : 

“ If youreach after that pear, without consider; 
what stands against your elbows, you may empty a 
decanter over me. He who desires thoroughly tp 
know one subject should be possessed of so much 
intellectual geography as will enable him to see it 
true position in the universe of thought.—Civern, 
When you spoke of my upsetting a decanter, I was 
reminded of a story, which I mean to tell younow, 4 
gentleman who carved a goose was inexpert; and 
thinking only of the stubbon joints that would not 
be unhinged, he totally forgot the gravy. Presently, 
the goose slipped off the dish and escaped into his 
neighbour's lap. Now to have thrown a hot goose 
on a lady’s lap would disconcert most people, but 
the gentleman in question was not disconcerted: 
turning round with a bland smile he said; ‘Ij 
trouble you for that goose.’ Here we have a sublime 
example of‘a man with one idea. This gentleman's 
idea was the goose, and in the absorbing interest 
attached to his undertaking, that he was to care 
that goose, not altogether knowing how, he had shut 
out extraneous objects. Suddenly the goose was 
gone, but his eye followed it, his mind was 
up in his struggle with it; what did he know of that 
lady ?—I’ll trouble you for That Goose, expressed 
the perfect abstraction of a mind bent on developing 
its one idea. No doubt he had gone through a 
course of Oxford training.” 

The author is especially severe on Oxford for 
its recent display of opposition to the University 
Commission. The plea on which the authorities 
of that University have been resisting the in- 
quiry into its condition,—namely, the necessity 
of adhering to the ancient statutes and carrying 
rigorously out the intentions of the founders 
the College,—is thus handled.— 

“Tet us take up the college plea of duty to th 
founders. There is reason in it. The Fellows of 
a college swear to keep the statutes of the founders 
inviolate, in their plain grammatical meaning. %- 
of course they do. There is All Souls’, for exampk, 
telling in its very name why it was founded. 
this Collegium Omnium Animarum Fidelium De 
functorum, the fellows oblige themselves by oath 
to offer up prayers for the souls of King Henry Vl 
and Archbishop Chichele, for the souls of all subjecs 
who had fallen in our famous war with France, andi 
the souls of all the faithful. It is well known thator 
noblemen-fellowsof All Souls‘ are perpetually assist 
at masses for this purpose in dutiful performance® 
their vow. Richard Fox, founder of Corpus Chet. 
only fell so far short of founding a monastic instr 
tion as to save his College from becoming involved 
in the monastic ruins. Some of the colleges ¥& 
founded for the express purpose of promoting pop: 
and had their statutes framed accordingly —UL4 
Perhaps it is in obedience to these statutes that mal] 
of our Oxford men have conscientiously em 
the Church of Rome.—Unv. All Souls’ was 
for poor scholars.—Crvetra. Which of course 
noblemen who hold its fellowships all are, al 
not in the sense intended by the founder —U ; 
They have all passed an examination in rs 
before they were elected. Magdalene, founded 
the poor, has a revenue of 30,0004. a-year; of 
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~ pall spent in the encouragement of low-born 
ya Fellowship never goes by favour to the 
ot even being earned by thein, it is the heritage 
ray men who devote themselves to intellectual 
dp is well known, also, that the fellows keep 

‘» knowledge by daily scholastic exercises, to 
hich they have pledged themselves, and pass ex- 

‘sations to attest their increase of proficiency. 
jt would be ridiculous to suppose that after becoming 

of Arts through a weak school-boy’s pass 
examination, the high titles of Master of Arts, 
pelor of Divinity, or Doctor, are not the reward 
of higher toil, obtained by the endurance of severer 
tats It would be an insult to the university to 
“that she can say to her young fellows, wait a 
jitle while and pay me certain monies ; for my letters 
, BD., D.D., D.C.L., &c., can be all produced 

oat ofyour L. S. dD.” ; 

Our readers may recollect Mr. Sewell's clever 
gore in arrest of the reform inquiry, on 
hich we commented at the time:—namely, his 

] that Oxford herself should meet the 
— for more extended education by planting 
janch colleges of her own over the country. 
The following is our author’s comment. 

“Crverta. One of the most original geniuses of 
the day is William Sewell, B.D. (of Oxford) :—his 
nove in opposition to the Universities’ Commission, 
s one of the most dexterous of his achievements. 
+* The notion of his manifesto is, that no inquiry 
snecessary. Oxford is ready to establish branch 
colleges of her own all over the country.—‘ Mrs. 
Oxford, if I may say so without rudeness, I don’t 
ike your pie.’ —‘, Mr. Bull, don’t mention it; shall 
[assist you to a little more ?*” 

These extracts will suffice to show the quality 
af the book,—and will probably send many of 
wr readers to its pages for more. 





SHORT STORIES. 


Tales of the Mountains; or, Sojourns in 
Eastern Belgium. —What manner of ‘ moun- 
tains” are to be found “‘ about a mile and a-half 
ftom that favourite summer resort of the 
liégois, Chaud Fontaine,’’ let Mr. Murray’s 
Red Book tell, if it can:—the Atheneum is 
sequainted with none; neither, we suspect, is 
Mr. J.C. Grattan or Mr. Dudley Costello,—to 
vhom the highways and byways of Belgium 
we reasonably familiar. We fear that these 
grand features have been merely conjured up 
wy way of picturesque title-page ornament.— 
The “ Sojourns”’ relate to visits paid by a man 
éflaw, during his long vacation, to an absentee 
English family, who have gone abroad from 
tonomy,—yet seem unable to exist without a 
weekly hamper from London : the ladies pre- 
fering Guinness’s porter to claret, and Devon- 
thirecream being found indispensable to their 
hospitality. Some apology is due for troubling 
the reader with these household details ; but 
nally without some such familiar illustrations 
itwould be hard to possess him, within any 
reasonably brief limits, with an adequate im- 
pression of the nature and probability of this 
book. That done, the sooner it is dismissed 
the better for all parties :—since we cannot be 
expected to offer a list of the characters who 
rgale themselves thus cockneycally among the 
Mountains of East Belgium, and tell stories 
me of which are calculated to make the 
test curled hair stand on end and the best re- 
gulated blood curdle. The kindest thing that 
phy said of the book is, that it is amusingly 


With these ‘Tales of the Mountains,’ we 

may notice three single volumes of fiction, 

and graver in quality, though more or 

less deficient in that brightness wanting which 

rresaae or a prize essay may be more enter- 
dining 


an a tale. The map and woodcuts 


wtrating The Ancient Britons: a Tale of 


al Life’ will warn from the book those 
ts who no more care to mix useful know- 





ledge with entertainment than they would to 
make a draught of stout ale and eau de Cologne 
combined. It is noticeable that albeit there is 
no reading books of this class without the injured 
feeling of school children on a holiday who 
expect to be catechized botanically, geolo- 
gically, ornithologically, and meteorologically 
on getting home to Dotheboys Hall—the num- 
ber of real facts that we encounter in their 
pages, and of real ideas that we gather thence, 
is far smaller than those that we derive from 
the chronicles of the Minerva Press, or from the 
experiences of Anne of Swansea. These ‘An- 
cient Britons,”’ then, are very dull ;—though the 
book may possibly be convertible to the purposes 
of a weapon of instruction and punishment if 
used as a school-book. 

Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII.) and the 
Excommunicated Emperor: a Tale, by Joseph 
Sortain, A.B., with its motto from Wordsworth, 

Woe to the crown that doth the cowl obey, 
tells its story on its title-page. It is another of 
those tales for controversial purposes which are 
almost as hard to digest as history and science 
dished up in fiction for the dismay of the student 
on entertainment bent. 


The last of these single volumes that we 
shall, for the present, notice, is unquestionably 
the best:—- Hamon and Catar, or the Two 
Races, a story of that ante-diluvian world which 
Byron and Moore and Howitt have explored, 
more or less successfully in proportion as they 
have been more or less poetical. Out of times 
so remote, distances so Kim, and worlds so new, 
the romancer has small chance of doing more 
than giving words for images, dreams for pic- 
tures, the persons of to-day in an uncouth mas- 
querade in place of the real exiles from Eden or 
the veritable ark-builders. The story before us 
—a legend, and by no means a weak one, of 
war, crime, suspicion, and atonement —is happy 
just in proportion as its author has been able to 
get rid of the antique tones and colours. The 
power and passion displayed in it induce us to 
augur far better things from him when he shall 
apply these tosome theme more practicable and 
more closely appealing to the sympathies of a 
post-diluvian public. 





The Jewish War of Flavius Josephus; a new 
Translation. By the late Rev. Robert Traill, 
D.D. Edited, with Notes, by Isaac Taylor. 
Vol. II. Houlston & Stoneman. 

Or ancient profane writers none is more valu- 

able to the theologian than Josephus. The 

allusions of Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny and others 
to the peculiarities of Judaism or of Christianity 
are not without weight as far as they go. Their 
casual references to doctrines, usages and 
events either distinctly stated in Scripture or 
easily inferred from it supply corroborative 
evidence of what is there taught — evidence 
which is all the more satisfactory from its indi- 
rectness. But these references are few and 
slight. The writers merely take a passing 
glance at one or two salient points that happen 
to have struck their attention. Indeed, if what 
they have said is to be considered a fair speci- 
men of their competency, we may rather rejoice 
than regret that they did not venture to say 
more. When we find so cautious an historian 
as Tacitus retailing the most absurd tales about 
the Jews and their system, we may take it for 

ranted that none of the educated Romans of his 
were capable of throwing much light upon 
the subject. The well-known fact of their so 
often confounding Christians with Jews, shows 
that they were no better informed on the subject 
of Christianity than on that of Judaism. As 

Paley says, they viewed the matter from a 

distance. 





Josephus, on the contrary, was conversant 
with both systems. By birth a Jew—descended, 
as he says, from the highest order of the priest- 
hood, and even of royal blood on his mother’s 
side—of no mean capacity, as his remaining 
works abundantly prove—of superior education 
—and at the early age of sixteen prompted by 
a desire to examine into the claims of the three 
sects into which his countrymen were divided, 
—he must at least be allowed to possess a sufli- 
cient acquaintance with the history, polity, and 
religion of his race. In point of knowledge, 
therefore, of that most singular people he ranks far 
above any of the authors whom we have referred 
to. We may extend this remark to his know- 
ledge of Christianity and its followers, without 
losing sight of the great difference between this 
and the former case. It is to be observed, too, 
that he does not, like Tacitus, Suetonius and 
the rest, satisfy himself with a few passing 
allusions to the subjects which interest the 
modern theologian. ‘They form the staple ma- 
terials of his works. The main drift of his 
writings is, to hold up to the world a picture of 
the Jewish nation—its peculiar customs—its 
eventful history—its signal triumphs in war— 
its eminence in civilization—its fierce internal 
dissensions—and its disastrous fall. He fills up 
the meagre outline suggested by the few scat- 
tered hints of other writers, and supplies the 
gaps which but for him would destroy the con- 
tinuity of the chain of events. 

But is Josephus a trustworthy historian ? 
This is obviously the grand point to be deter- 
mined. Unless we can rely upon the truth of 
his statements in general, they can be of no 
great service to us. No wonder, therefore, that 
his credibility should have been closely scruti- 
nized and freely discussed. After having been 
admitted without caution, or strongly main- 
tained rather for the sake of ulterior considera- 
tions than on the ground of its own merits—and 
again unduly depreciated for no better reasons, 
—it is now rising again in general estimation, as 
observation and research disclose fresh evidence 
in its favour. In this respect, the historical 
character of Josephus resembles that of Hero- 
dotus. Both have been subject to unreasonable 
suspicion, and both are now vindicated by the 
results of recent investigation in a manner at 
once satisfactory and surprising. 

With great mapeloty: Hie Traill has prefixed 
to his translation a lengthened account of the 
personal character and credibility of Josephus. 
Judging from the historian’s autobiographical 
sketch of himself, and the traces of his cha- 
racter discernible in his works, the translator 
of his ‘ Jewish War’ comes to the conclusion 
that, while on the one hand he was not a man 
of such lofty heroism as to brave persecution in 
the maintenance of his opinions,—he was, on 
the other hand, exempt from the warping influ- 
ence of party spirit. Though a Jew, and—as a 
Pharisee—a member of the strictest Jewish 
sect, he had none of the exclusiveness of his 
race and sect. Intercourse with the literature 
of Greece and the distinguished men of Rome 
enlarged his views and taught him the great 
principle of toleration in religion. Dr. Traill 
describes some of his peculiarities.— 


“ The personal character of Josephus may be re- 
garded as an historical enigma; and it is one of 
somewhat difficult solution. No writer of credit has 
ventured to call in question his eminent ability, 
either as a public person, or as a writer; and if in 
estimating his merit as a learned and literary man, 
we duly consider the disadvantages attaching to his 
Jewish education, and the tumultuous circumstances 
of his early life, we shall scarcely be able to refuse 
him a first place among the highly cultured minds 
of his own times. His personal story, moreover, 
even if interpreted on the severest principles, ex- 
hibits him as a leader of consummate address, and 
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of inexhaustible resources, of much promptitude in | 
action, and prudence in council; and who, even if he | 
failed in his conception of the nobler qualities of | 
human nature, understood it perfectly as it is more 
ordinarily exhibited on the theatre of real life; and 
well did he know how to avail himself of those fitful 
impulses which sway the multitude. * * Character, 
whether intellectual or moral, is to be estimated not 
in the abstract, but by the aid of some comparison, 
explicit or implied, with individuals of that class to 
which the one in question obviously belongs. But 
we must ask, to what class does Josephus belong, 
and with whom might we attempt to compare him ? 
Like his nation among the nations, so he, in the 
midst of the great convention of illustrious men of 
his own or of other times, stands apart. Nay, and 
this is the very edge of our perplexity, he stands 
severed even from his own people! Is he a Grecian ? 
but yet he is no Greek: he is of the Roman State,— 
but yet he isno Roman: he isa philosopher,—but he 
belongs to no school: and even though he be a Jew, 
he is not of the Jews ; for by them he is repudiated 
with the liveliest resentment,—while by himself they 
are treated with a calm pity, almost as if he were 
giving the history of a race extinct !” 

A remarkable proof of his natural inde- 
pendence of mind and his superiority to the 
prejudices of education is supplied by the 
circumstance in his early life to which we 
have already alluded. To assume the atti- 
tude of an eclectic philosopher —as he tells 





us he did—at the earliest allowable age, shows 
his freedom from the trammels of party. He | 
has been charged by some with hostility to | 
his race, and a wish to depreciate it in the eyes 

of the world. But, as Dr. Traill intimates, the | 
fact of his using his influence with the Roman 

Emperors not against, but in favour of his | 
countrymen, is inconsistent with such a sup- 

position. The general drift of his writings is 

friendly to their interests. If sometimes he 

cannot refrain from expressing disapprobation | 
of their conduct, he does it more in sorrow | 
than in anger. Though he does not display | 
the fervour of a zealot, he is equally free | 
from the rancour of an apostate. That he had | 
no wish to disown or disparage his race is | 
proved by the care that he takes in tracing his | 
descent from Jewish priests and kings. Of his | 
writings Dr. Traill says— | 

“ Everywhere they bespeak the temper and views | 
of a man not pure in principle, but not sordid ; not, | 
indeed, powerfully conscious of serious truth, and | 
yet sincerely holding his belief, so far as positive | 
belief could root itself in a mind like his. Not the 
Maccabeus, or the martyr,—and yet willing and ready 
to take in hand whatever might safely be attempted 
with the hope of serving and saving his country, and 
of recommending its institutions to the good opinion 
of mankind, or at least desiring to screen his people 
from the contempt and hatred which met them asa 
scourge in every city of the empire.” 

Another charge preferred against Josephus 
is, that of having sought to flatter the Romans 
at the expense of his fellow-countrymen. This 
Dr. Traill satisfactorily rebuts, in a course of 
argument which we have not room to describe. 
But, fortunately for us, the credibility of Jose- 
phus’s history does not rest on what we can 
gather ofhis character. The principal facts of the 
greater part of the Jewish War are substantiated 
by theevidence of contemporaneous or succeeding 
writers of undisputed veracity. This corrobora- 
tion of a part lends authority to the remainder, 
which is still further, as we have said, confirmed 
by the discoveries of modern travellers. On 
the whole, we are warranted in believing the 
substance of his writings to be correct. There 
may be a few discrepancies and errors in mat- 
ters of detail :—especially where he is relating 
from recollection events such as battles, flights, 
or popular outbreaks, the confusion attendant 
on which must disqualify the principal actors 
for describing them with perfect accuracy even | 
immediately afterwards. But the correctness 





with which he marks out the relative positions 
of places, more than twenty years after the con- 
clusion of the war, shows that in general he is 
a trustworthy witness. ‘“ His incidental allu- 
sions,”’ says Mr. Taylor, in one of his excellent 
notes, “to the topography of Palestine, and to 
the natural features of the country, are singu- 
larly exact and precise, and are such as may 
well supersede the necessity of proving his 
writings to be the genuine productions of a man 
who had trodden the country, in its length and 
breadth, again and again, and whose recollection 
of the minute circumstances of events was per- 
fect, even after the lapse of many years.” 

The high estimation in which the works of 
Josephus are held as sources of corroborative 
and illustrative information on matters of theo- 
logical interest, is strikingly exhibited by their 
wide diffusion. A biblical student’s library is 
not considered complete without a copy either 
of the original or of Whiston’s translation. Itis 
so common a thing to hear of Whiston’s Jose- 
phus, that many are not aware of the existence 
of any other. Yet it is not the only translation in 
our language,—nor are we sure that it is a better 
one than that of Clarke. At any rate, everybody 
knows that it falls far short of what we have a 
right to expect in these days. Even when toler- 
ably correct in its rendering—which is not always 
the case—it is totally deficient in neatness and 
in elegance. The English is cast too much into 
the mould of the original to be readable. Nothing 
but a strong conviction of the value of the in- 
formation which it contains would be sufficient 
to sustain the flagging attention of the student 
as he wades through its cumbrous and crabbed 
sentences, the dreary unattractiveness of which 
is matter of universal complaint. Dr. Traill, 
finding how extensively Josephus is read in 
spite of all these drawbacks, and being convinced 
that the historian’s works are really worthy of 
the estimation indicated by this fact, determined 
to try and produce a translation more suited to 
the improved taste and knowledge of the present 
day. A very cursory examination is sufficient to 
show the immense superiority of his version, both 
in fidelity and in elegance, over that of Whiston 
or those of any of his predecessors. After re- 
vising and improving it himself, he was wise 
enough to submit it to the inspection of several 
literary friends, in order to have the benefit of 
their suggestions. ‘It was in consequence,” 
says his editor, ‘‘of several such appeals to the 
opinion of others, that he recast his version 
again and again, and brought it, with the most 
laborious care, nearer and still nearer to the 
original; while he kept in view always its 
fluency in style as English—adapted to the 
tastes of the mass of readers.” 

Another valuable feature of this transla- 
tion is, the abundance of illustrative plates. 
Most of these are from drawings of scenes and 
buildings in Palestine, taken on the spot by Mr. 
Tipping :—who has made it a point to repre- 
sent objects as he actually found them, rather 
than to exhibit a pleasing picture. His remarks, 
which are occasionally quoted, are full of in- 
terest for the archzologist; and even the general 
reader must be attracted by his description of 
the way in which he got access to the vaulted 
halls and passages oh 1 the Mosque El Aksa, 
on the site of the ancient temple,—and according 
to his conjecture a constituent part of its foun- 
dations. We are tempted to give a single quo- 
tation.— 


*T had good reason to value my precaution 
against the creaking of my shoe-soles [%. e. putting 
his shoes in his pockets], for I had twice to fly to 
my secret exit, like a rabbit to his hole. At the 
conclusion of my labours, I took a farewell look at 
the vault, in company with a young French doctor, 


_ who was attending professionally upon the principal 








CAve.9 5 


Mollah at the time. A few days afte - 
patient began comparing the present rule of th 
Porte with the previous one of Ibrahim, 
clared that now a Giaour would not s0 much 
permitted to look in at the Harem and the ~ 
Kubbet, through the outermost portal : Upon whi 
the doctor could not resist the pleasure of jar, 
him that Franks were daily prowling in the w, 
under El Aksa! The electrified Priest } 
from his divan ; and I heard that some 
the ‘ mission,’ wishing to visit these vaults day 
two later, found that the mason had been 4. 
before him !’ 

There are also in this work excellent med 
platesrepresenting the heads of Roman emper, 
and other distinguished persons.—Of the way ; 
which these volumes are edited, it is superfiien, 
tosay much. The name of the editor is a how 
in itself, and the honour of that name ig her 
worthily maintained. On the whole, whethe 
we consider the superior style of the translation 
the excellence of the notes, the value of th. 
illustrations, or the care bestowed on ths 
getting-up of the work,—this edition of the mos: 
interesting, though not perhaps the most ip 
structive, portion of what Josephus has left 
must be of great service to biblical and theok 
gical students of all classes. Even those who 
are able to read the original with facility fo 
themselves may learn much from the notes and 
illustrations ;—while others will find this trans 
lation the best available substitute for competent 
scholarship. 
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Recollections of a Ramble from Sydney to Sout 
ampton, vid South America, Panama, the 
West Indies, the United States, and Niagara. 
Bentley. 


Turse pages make no pretension to philosophy, 
natural history, economy, theology, or politics, 
—they contain rough expressions, aneedot 
scant of edification, impertinences vented with 
no better view than the astonishment ef the 
reader, and a paradox or two by way of correc- 
ing his false notions; yet are they readable— 
bustling with adventures and bristling with 
sharp points,—affording here and there a fact 
culinary or touching dress, manners, &e. &., 
which merits preservation. In dealing with such 
a note-book, it will be easily understood tht 
disconnected extracts furnish the fittest criticism. 

Apropos of the voyage from Sydney to Val- 
paraiso, and the want of bread experienced, the 
author says— 





“TI would recommend any one who is going fer 
voyage to take some yeast with him; it may be taken 
easily in the following way, the receipt for which was 
given me by a knowing old steward, and may bewwse- 
ful to travellers:—take some clean new flannel, wel 
washed, cut in strips two or three inches in width; 
then with a painter’s clean brush paint over the 
flannel on both sides with thick yeast, three or four 
coats, hang it up to dry, and then roll it up and pack 
it in small tin boxes; when yeast is wanted, cut of 
few inches of this flannel, soak it in warm water, the 
barm will very soon leave the flannel and mix-wit 
the water, which may then be stirred up in the flow: 
by this means yeast may be taken in good condition 
round the world.” 3 

The manner in which gentlefolks ride in Val 
paraiso is sufficiently unlike any barrack o 
manége equitation which we are used to study 
to be worth describing.— 

“T selected a nice-looking black horse, warrantec 
‘ tranquil:’ and then followed the saddling,—a regt- 
lar job. First, a large blanket was put on the horse, 
extending along his back (he was not very lage 
either) a full yard; then came a wooden concer, 
covered with leather, precisely in shape like a millers 
pack-saddle, and ornamented at the pommel 
cantle with very clumsy and coarsely chased sire 
plates, nailed on in a way to match the chasing; then 
came thirteen (!) lambs’ skins, each larger than the 
last, so that when the whole were on, the ends ap- 
peared cut square, like the bottom of the thatch of 
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ee ora haystack. These things are called pil- 
and, in ‘travelling, form the bed of the horse- 
only Then came another pillone, made of llama 
pat, the hair beautifully curled and twisted; 
gpd over all was put an embossed leathern covering, 
‘no about half-way down each side, and leaving 
the ends of the saddle exposed. To this bed, bolster, 
pd pillows, called a saddle, were attached a pair of 
affairs, in shape like a cheese-cutter’s knife, 
foot wide and deep, and about six inches thick, or 
. neatly carved in the front, and with a triangular 
hole cut in the back part sufficiently deep to admit 
ihe toes. These are the stirrups; they are each made 
of a solid block of wood, and painted black, and 
weighed, I suppose, eight or ten pounds; the bridle 
head-stall were made of plaited leather, round, 
like a jockey whip, heavily and clumsily ornamented 
with silver, but wherever Chilians can stick a piece 
of silver on the trappings, they do so. The bit was 
the most severe concern I had ever seen; a ring, the 
gue of a patten ring, is connected with the cross piece 
of the bit (which reaches far up into the mouth of 
the horse) and goes over the under jaw in place of a 
curb chain, and the power is so great that a horse's 
jaw can be broken without any very great strain of 
the arm of the rider; it is so severe, that when, in 
nounting, I merely gathered the bridle together, as 
one does in England, the horse ran back some yards. | 
And they require some little practice in management; | 
for instance, instead of pulling on the rein the side | 
one wishes the horse to turn, the opposite rein must | 
be merely laid on his neck, and he will turn from it 
instantly. I had heard much of South American 
spurs, and asked the stable keeper to lend me a pair. 
He went into the house, and shortly returned with 
them.—The rowels were at least the diameter of the 
inner rim of a cheese-plate, and this sort I afterwards 
found were the common spurs of the country. They 
are used more for noise and show than anything else, 
as some of the horses will not budge without the 
jingle of the spurs. These spurs weighed about five 
pounds. I of course declined the loan, and pro- 
ceeded on my tour through the town without them. 
I afterwards wore similar ones, and found them very 
fatiguing.” 

A pretty large amount of disdain against 
monks nae | other Catholicisms is vented by our 
writer:—who seems, by fits, to make great 
account of his own church-going. <A glimpse 
at one of the marvels of Nature which overawed 
the traveller on his way betwixt Valparaiso and 
Chillota is more to our taste than his rough- 
and-ready prejudices.— 


“The mountain ranges on our left, towering up 
over our heads to the height of six or seven thousand 
feet, with their inaccessible tops sharply and dis- 
tinctly defined against the clear blue sky, and stretch- 
ing down their sides for some distance, were long 
lines of snow marking the positions and courses of 
ravines in whose depths the snow had accumulated. 

in the afternoon we came to a spur of these 
ranges, which projected some distance into the valley, 
causing the river to make a détow’; a narrow path 
led us up and over this spur: it was aboutetwo or 
three feet wide, with plenty of loose stones, and so 
steep that we were compelled to hold on by our 
horses’ necks, or nothing could have prevented our 
slipping over the crupper. Up this delightful path 
(called a questa), our horses slipped and scrambled, 
at times passing places where an unlucky step would 
have precipitated us over a fall of some hundred feet. 
1 did not feel at all comfortable: at last, after ascend- 
ing about three hundred feet, we arrived at the top 
of the spur, and never shall I forget the scene that 
suddenly burst upon our view. Directly before us, 
Tunning in a north-east direction, was the valley with 
the river winding through it, bounded on each side 
by enormous mountain ranges; the valley appeared 
to terminate at twenty or thirty miles’ distance. Be- 
Youd these ranges for many miles we could see still 
ef mountains, and further again than these last 
Were seen rising the magnificent range of the Andes 
covered with eternal snow: their altitude here averages 
en thousand feet. Above all these tremendous 
Mountains, in the midst of the line of the Cordil- 
, and forming the centre of our view, rose Acon- 
cagua, twenty-three thousand feet high! a magnificent 
cone covered with snow. I never could have ima- 








gined anything so awfully grand as this mountain; 
not a cloud was near it; the sky was a sort of sub- 
dued neutral tint, and although we were nearly ninety 
miles from it we could see the outline of the moun- 
tain quite distinctly: the sun was just setting, and the 
valley was in deep shade. I could not believe my 
eyes, and stood staring at the mountain, for I cannot 
tell how long; it would take all the poets and painters 
in Christendom to imagine the view, much less paint 
or describe it,—it seemed beyond the power of the 
human mind to comprehend.” 

Our author owns to a desire to lay hold of 
curiosities. Near Arica, the tales of the people 
spirited him up to set forth on a mummy-dig- 
ging excursion.— 

“ The heat of the day was intense, and we did not 
start till mid-day; however, after a long walk, we 
arrived at the burying-place, and my acquaintance 
soon found a grave, the spot being indicated to a 
person accustomed to the business, by a few small 
red stones scattered loosely amongst the sand. I 
noticed that these stones did not seem to belong to 
the formation of any of the strata near us, and most 
probably they are the fragments of some small grave- 
stone or mark, for where they occur a grave is sure 
to be found. We set to work, and, after removing 
the crust of saltpetre, came to a fine sand about one 
foot deep, and then, to the hard stratum before men- 
tioned. This stone I found had been worked out 
into a round hole about two feet and a half in dia- 
meter and three or four feet deep. As soon as we 
came to the level of the hard foundation we found 
two or three small red earthen pots of singular shape 
and rudely coloured. We had to get into the hole 
and clear out the sand with our hands, as the space 
was too confined to work with a spade, and we feared 
to break anything which might be buried there; and 
very hot work it was; but I had taken care to pro- 
vide plenty of grog, and that sustained us in the 
labour. About two feet below the surface we came 
upon four or five bodies, tied up tightly with rope 
made of grass, the knees being drawn up to the face 
and the hands crossed in front of the breast; the 





bodies were placed in bags (made of coarse woollen 
cloth, something like Kidderminster carpeting), tied 


most of them with their heads towards the east. 
opening these bags, I found that the bodies were 
little better than skeletons. One or two had most of 


the bones; the hair in general very long and nicely 
plaited, and all the bodies had a long bag made of 
woollen cloth of various colours and patterns, bound 


in addition to these bags, each mummy had a smaller 
bag about six inches square, of the same fabric as the 
rest, and containing ears of Indian corn—but the 
ears are much smaller than those now grown. One 
of the bodies was that of a female,—the hair beau- 
tifully plaited and disposed tastefully over the skull, 
and with her I found a small tooth-comb, made of 
pieces of stick tied together very neatly; a sort of 
handkerchief, beautifully worked in a pattern of gay 
colours, and a spindle, precisely similar to those used 
by the natives in spinning the thread at the present 
day; but instead of the weight being made of lead, 
as now, in the one I found, it was composed of a per- 
forated stone, coloured with red ochre. Underneath 
all these mummies, we found some small baskets, 
very well and neatly made, and some pieces of wood, 
cut into the shape of canoes, and models of paddles, 
fishing spears, &c., all covered with stripes of red 
colour. We opened several graves, but could not 
find a perfect mummy, and I am convinced that the 
aborigines did not intend to preserve the bodies as 
mummies, but that the saltpetre preserved them. * * 
It is utterly impossible to assign a date to the inter- 
ment of these bodies, but they must have been buried 
long before the conquest of the country by Pizarro, 
as all tradition is lost respecting them.” 

In another place, we find our ‘ rambler”’ 
speaking wistfully of Pizarro’s skull; which 
says he, could have been easily stolen from 
the crypt in the cathedral of Lima where the 
chief lies,—so little reverence is paid there to 
the great Spaniard’s dust. This ransacking of 
graves, whether for purposes poetical or cranio- 





logical, seems to us less defensible even than that 


the skin together with the sinews still adhering to | of them; the rest of the men crowding round and 


at the top over the head, and laid upon their faces, | 
On | 


round the waist, containing, apparently, some leaves; | 





propensity for writing and carving stupid names 
in all manner of sacred places which besets 
stupid people like a frenzy.—At Carthagena, 
the tourist was almost poisoned by eatin 
bananas of an unwholesome sort,—On cone 

ship, betwixt Kingston and Havannah, he fell 

in with two “of England's aristocracy,"’ who 

told him a tale of a cocked-hat, which we seem 

to have met before.— 

“They had, on their voyage in the steamer from 
England, touched at Jacmel, in Hayti. * * On 
landing at Jacmel these gentlemen had worn their 
uniforms, and the commandant and other great 
people of Jacmel had come down to the pier to 
receive them. Unluckily, the whole town 
but one cocked-hat. The commandant came down 
to the landing-place with this said cocked-hat on, at 
the head of a line of various dignitaries. He took 
off the hat and made his very best bow, then 
it slily behind his back to the person following him, 
who came forward and made his bow in like manner, 
and then passed the hat behind him to the next in 
succession, as his predecessor had done, and so on, 
The hat in question did duty for I do not know how 
many people. The best of the joke was, that the 
relators had to remain as grave and dignified as 
bishops all the time this contemptible foolery was 
going on, for of course the Jacmelians made all this 
show for the purpose of doing honour to the new 
comers, and no doubt considered that they were much 
struck by the imposing appearance of the cavalcade; 
and so they were, as not one of them had a complete 
dress on, and most of the uniforms were ragged, and 
had evidently once graced the purlieus of Drury Lane 
or Holywell Street. Some time after my informants 
had landed, a number of Haytian soldiers were formed 
into line for parade and inspection. The officers 
were, many of them, without shoes, all had dread- 
fully ragged uniforms, or rather military dresses (for 
they were not uniform except as far as ragged elbows 
went) ; the commander was the only person mounted, 
and he figured away on a donkey; and as for the 
soldiers, some had shoes and no hats, some had hats, 
caps, or straw hats, and no shoes, some had coats 
and others had none: and their arms were as varied; 
some muskets had no locks, others no barrels, and 
soon. An altercation took place between the com- 
manding officer and one of the men, and at length 
terminated in a match of fisty cuffs between the pair 


forming a ring. A sentry was posted some little 
distance off, and he was sitting down in his box en- 
joying his otium cum pipe. After a little while he 
called a little ragged urchin to him, and sent him on 
to the guard-house for the next sentry to come. 
However, the ‘next sentry’ was too sleepy to be 
bothered about it, and the consequence was, that the 
sentry in possession relieved himself, and sauntered 
home with his pipe in his mouth, leaving the musket 
standing up in the sentry-box, for anybody who felt 
inclined to stand sentry, and pass an hour comfort- 
ably.” 

This circulating cocked-hat reminds us of Char- 
lemagne’s bit of carpet, the legend of which 
belongs to the little gray old town of Karlstadt 
on the Maine. There, it is told, that on some 
festive occasion, when the poverty of the hosts 
was even more eminent than the pomp to be 
enacted, a square of cloth was laid down for the 
monarch to ~~ upon, and, betwixt step and 
step, dexterously twitched up, that it might be 
immediately anew presented to his Imperial feet. 
If ‘‘the Shallows came in with the Conqueror,” 
—the Make-Shifts may be no less certainly 
proved to be as old as Adam, Eve and the 
serpent. 

Arrived in America, our rambler shows him- 
self sharper than ever. He was in the Land 
of Promise at the period when ill-blood was 
boiling at fever-heat about the annexation of 
Oregon and Texas; and angry things were said 
concerning the anger of Britain,—which our 
Transatlantic cousins took for granted must 
just then be immoderate. The following spe- 
cimen of back-wood talk, over a peaceful cere- . 
mony, however, is more racy than any of the 
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wrathful spirts to which our author, as he 
tells us, gave, as a bold Briton should, the lie 
direct.— 

“A couple were before the minister for the pur- 
pose of being married ; he asked the usual question, 
whether the man would take the woman to be his 
wife, etc., and the answer given, with the true nasal 
twang, was, ‘Wal! I guess I shawn’t do nothin’ 
else.” Upon the similar interrogation to the intended 
wife, her answer was, ‘Wal! I guess it’s a sock.’ 
The ceremony then proceeded, and on its termina- 
tion the bridegroom asked the clergyman, ‘I say, 
old ‘Oss, ain’t you most through ?? And upon being 
informed that they were now man and wife, the 
bridegroom gave an extra chew and spit, and finished 
the matter with, ‘ Wal, let ‘s go and liquor.’ ” 

Our rambler seems to fancy that he is the 
only person who on seeing Niagara had the 
courage and sincerity to cry, ‘“‘ Humph! is that 
all?” He might have recollected that Mrs. 
Jameson was also bold enough to record her 
first impression when face to face with that 
wonder of the world as having been one of 
disappointment. He should also have con- 
sidered that because he was not struck it does 
not follow that the reputation of the Falls must 
needs be built upon wonder ready-made and 
second-hand raptures. The affectation of the 
many can only be in a case like this proved 
by establishing the infallibility of the one.—But 
the book, as has been said, is not one to be 
reasoned over or curiously dissected. Enough 
has been drawn from it to prove that it is not 
deficient in amusing matter. 





The Theorists Confuted; or, the Practical 
Farmers Vindicated. By William Walter 
Good. Hope & Co. 

WE have been somewhat puzzled what to make 

of either Mr. Good or his book. He describes 

himself on his title-page as a ‘‘ practical (Suffolk) 
farmer, Fellow of no College, Member of no 

Society, no Professor,’’ &c. &c. ;—and as far as 

we can understand, the object of the volume is 

to discredit what Mr. Good calls “ the enlight- 
ened modes of professors; and what most 
other people call ‘scientific agriculture.” If 
the treatise before us had been a mere vulgar 
declamation against modern agricultural dis- 
coveries—a protest on behalf of idleness and 
ignorance against all innovation—we should 
have done no more than indicate its title and 
stigmatize its contents. But Mr. Good is far 
above the level of the common revilers of know- 
ledge. If we read his book rightly, he does not 
quarrel so much with the new agricultural che- 
mistry as with the ‘‘ humbug,” to use his own 
phrase, which he alleges has been so largely 
mixed up with its propagation and introduction. 
He quarrels particularly with Mr. Mechi and 
the Tiptree Hall letters—stands up manfully in 
defence of the practical farmers—and asserts, 
and to some extent proves, that in being 
slow to adopt many of the new theories and 
experiments, his class (the practical farmers) 
have shown themselves to possess more philo- 
sophy than the professors, We by no means 
approve of the style of a great portion of Mr. 

Good's book,—but his chapters are worth read- 

ing. He has really something to say; and he 

p> hn his message plainly, though very often 
in a tone of harshness and vulgarity. Mr. Good 
is also to all intents and purposes what he de- 
cribes himself to be—a practical farmer ;—and he 
has studied the system of which Liebig is the re- 
aeeeg sym not only in books and laboratories, 

ut in the midst of Nature, under the exigencies 
of actual business, and surrounded by all those 
every-day considerations which ne our 

agriculturists to think well before they leave a 

known for an uutried path. We are not sure, 

too, that Mr. Good has not fair cause for com- 
plaint against many of those professors and 


teachers of science who have held themselves 
out as guides and enlighteners of the practical 
husbandmen of this country. There has been 
among these scientific leaders too much pedan- 
try, too much theory, and too much contempt for 
the attainments and character of the men whom 
they have undertaken to convert and instruct. 
Mr. Good’s unmeasured and very often illiberal 
and savage invective is the expression of the 
natural re-action which pretensions so extreme 
were sure to provoke. 

We extract one passage from the volume 
before us,—and it will sufficiently show that 
Mr. Good is very far above the level of a mere 
declaimer. He is speaking of deep drainage.— 

“On this subject I need say but little, as I have 
shown at a former part of this book how countries 
become warmer and drier, and in another part how 
the climate, as far as the surface of it influences, ex- 
actly adapts the food for the inhabitants which dwell 
on it whilst in this condition. Rice will only grow 
in a hot and dry climate, and rice is exactly adapted 
for the support of the natives of such a climate, as 
the greater heat converts it into a high order of acid. 
Rice, to the inhabitants of England, is exceedingly 
inclined to cause costiveness, whilst wheat, or the 
staple food of Englishmen, would throw the natives 
of a rice growing country into a state of cholera by 
their eating it only a few days. The foggy nature 
of the atmosphere of America is remedied by the 
same causes from which these fogs emanate. If 
America were cleared of its natural timber, and its 
bogs laid dry, and its land well cultivated, why then 
the quality of its wheat would be similar to the 
wheat grown in the drier districts of England, as it 
could then penetrate the soil, collect carbon in its 
earlier stages, as well as feed on that which had been 
previously deposited by the skilful turnip growers; 
whilst now that its land is in a state of nature, or 
nearly so, the wheat of America is hard from the 
heat of the summer, brown for want of carbon, and 
therefore rice-like or binding; and this very condi- 
tion of it is the antidote to a climate which would 
be relaxing to its inhabitants if they ate food grown 
in such a cultivated country as England. Grapes 
grow to a great degree of perfection in hot climates, 
and the natives of them can eat them in abundance, 
as the relaxing condition of the air they breathe 
counteracts the quantity of carbon so taken; but if 
we eat many grapes, they make us weak and soon 
prostrate the physical system. Some quantity of 
foreign grapes are eaten in this country every year, | 
but this is by those persons who can afford to take | 
wine and grog to counteract the otherwise unpleasant 
effects: but if a man of sedentary habits were to eat | 
many of them, and he were one of the many who | 
can afford tobuy only malt liquor, why then the result | 
would be that which needs no description; and if 
our acid English grapes were sent to foreign countries | 
to be consumed, they would have the same kind of | 
influence in a greatly exaggerated form to that which | 
they have on the sedentary of this country. They 
would give persons breathing such an air the ‘cholic,’ | 
and if they took wine or alcohol to ‘settle’ them, | 
why it would cause a violent fermentation of the | 
blood, and most likely death — and which process 
is most generally designated as the ‘ yellow fever.’ 
Even our English sailors are often attacked with 
diarrhea, from the quantity of ‘ English acid,’ so to 
express it, they contain in their system on arriving 
at a hot climate, and this even after they have worked 
hard and eaten sea biscuit for several weeks, And 
if they happen to ‘ indulge,’ by taking advantage of 
the cheapness of spirits, why there is an end of them 
at once. This isall attributed to change of climate, and 
this change is the cause of it; but if there had been 
nothing for the relaxing air to work upon, there could 
not have been such a result; for instance, if a hide 
of an animal in a tanned state were carried there it 
would not rot any sooner than in England, if so soon; 
but if a fresh hide was subjected to the same air, 
fermentation of its juices or fluids would be so violent 
as to cause its hair to fall off in a few hours, whilst in 
England it would have taken as many days. It 
depends on the juices formed in our body before we 
| Start, and the quantity of them formed by trans- | 

formation of muscles, and so on, during the time we | 
| ate there, which is the cause for persons suffering 
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temperate to a tropical climate. 
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We gather incidentally from the Preface th 
Mr. Good is a young man. He will lettin 
regret and correct many of the violent o inio 
and rash statements of this book; and he wil 
certainly be more and more ashamed as h 
grows older of its awkward jocularity and ip 
profusion of abuse. In many respects how. 
ever, he has begun his career well; and the 
independence of judgment, acuteness of obser. 
vation, and directness and plainness of expres. 
sion, of which the book before us contains 5 
many examples, may, if duly cultivated and 
held under the control of a calm tem 
enable him to become a distinguished and useful 
member of his profession. 





GUIDES AND CATALOGUES. 

As the Crystal Palace has given rise to batches 
of books coming under these general titles, there 
will be no impropriety in the critic grouping to- 
gether such of them as fall in his way from week 
to week.—The most laborious and note-worth 
of the guide books now lying on our table is 
The Stradametrical Survey of London, by Capt. 
N. Scrope Shrapnell, published by Mr. Grigg of 
Regent Street. It is marked Part I.—and con- 
tains the mean distances, not as the crow flies 
but as the cab runs, with the cab fares exactly 
calculated, from all the principal squares, streets, 
and other places in the metropolis, lying between 
Limehouse and Kensington and between Cam- 
berwellandSt. John’s Wood, tothe Crystal Palace 
and to the various railway stations. With the 
exception of a brief recapitulation of the rules 
of the cab stands, divested of all technical terms, 
the whole mass of matter istabular. The labour 
expended on it must have been immense, if, 
as we suppose, the distances have been all 
actually measured. From the examination 
which we have been able to give to its nume- 
rous columns of figures we should be disposed 
to appeal to its verdict in any case of dispute 
with some*confidence.—Part II., it is said, will 
contain ‘‘the mean distances and relative cab 
fares from any square, street, or place of public 
amusement in London to any other square or 
street.” The word any must not, we think, ia 
this case be read as if it were equivalent to 
every. The whole, it is promised, will contain 
upwards of 6,200,000 mean distances: but this 
will go only a little way towards exhausting the 
combinations of the 12,000 or 14,000 streets of 
which London is composed. Yet we are at a loss 
to comprehend how even 6,200,000 mean dis- 
tances can be measured by one man, at the cost 
of a private individual. Take the average of dis 
tances at three miles,—there will be 18,600,000 
miles to pass over with the stradameter. Ifa 
man could measure at the rate of 3 miles an hour, 
10 hours a day, exclusive of Sundays and holi- 
days, such a task would occupy him 2,066 years, 
—it would occupy 103 different persons for more 
than 20 years! It is quite clear that in his very 
useful work Capt. Shrapnell will have to select 
his streets, squares, and other places,— 
it would therefore be well for him to adopt 
some principle of selection. Would it not be 
wiser to take certain points, rather than streets 
as the basis? All streets are of more or les 
length: and doubts will always be apt to arise 
as to the point in them from which distances ate 
reckoned. From Regent Street to Westminster 
Hall might be less than one mile or nearly two: 
but from the Regent's Circus or Waterloo Place 
there could be no doubt. That there are ® 
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the rules [which have their place in the collection that 
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‘he labour [too minute to be included in the necessarily 
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been all Mr. Blanchard ae we see, has completed 
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or = Contractors, a German edition of the general 
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far as we have seen, in the latter department are 
of very ordinary quality. A small space only is 
allotted to notices of new publications,—a divi- 
sion which foreign readers, at least, would desire 
to see more fully occupied. After this comes a 
political letter, now from this now from that part 
of Germany. This section of the journal we think 
altogether questionable; as it cannot supply the 
demand for complete or prompt newspaper infor- 
mation, while it not only takes up room, but also 
introduces an element belonging to a sphere quite 
adverse to that in which the essential conditions of 
literary pursuit are found. If Germany cannot 
now support a periodical devoted to the belles lettres 
without a supplement of politics, it would seem 
that the time for renewing her long-established 
devotion to the Muses has not yet arrived. 

A Memoir of John Carter. By W. J. Dampier. 
—We have been much interested in the singular 
story of this John Carter. He was an Essex man, 
who, falling from a tree, injured his spine just 
below the neck and was paralyzed completely from 
the shoulder downwards. ‘The muscular power 
of the neck remained, and no permanent harm was 
done to the skull ; but below and beyond this he 
was unable to lift a limb or stir a muscle. Of 
course, under these circumstances, he was obliged 
to lie on his back day and night, with little or no 
occupation or amusement. But reading one day 
in-a tract lent to his wife that a woman who 
lost the use of her limbs was taught in a Liverpool 
asylum to draw with a pencil held in her mouth, 
he tried to do the same ; and in a short time it 
became evident that he possessed an extraordinary 
artistic faculty.—He died a short time ago :—and 
the vicar of his parish has now put forth this 
interesting little memoir of him. 

The Elements of Geography, on a New Plan. By 
the Rev. B. G. Johns.—The plan recommended by 
Mr. Johns is simply that of teaching the physical 
features of a country before the political facts con- 
nected with it. We see no great novelty in this. 
It is natural and reasonable enough,—but not new. 
Like most geographical school books, this contains 
too many dry lists of hard names unrelieved by 
interesting details. Some of the directions with 
regard to the pronunciation of foreign names are 
far from correct :—e.g., Caen is made to sound 
like Cane in English, which is very wide of- the 
mark. 

A Short and Simple History of England. By the 
Rev. B. G. Johns.—There is rather too strong a 
tinge of party feeling in this little book to please 
us. Still, it is, as it professes, short and simple. 
We are inclined to think it too short to be interest- 
ing and easily remembered. Very meagre abridg- 
ments are rarely of much use, especially for be- 
ginners. 

The Roman Civil Law. —Introductory Lecture 
on the Study of the Roman Civil Law, delivered in 
the Theatre of Trinity College, Dublin. By John 
Anster, L.L.D.—In the brief period of an hour’s 
discourse Dr. Anster contrived to give his hearers 
—as now, his readers—a bird's-eye view of the vast 
subject of the Roman Civil Law as it existed in 
the days of Justinian. His lecture is remarkable 
for clearness of language and an informing literary 
spirit, not always found in writings on law, ancient 
or modern. 

A Collection of Poetry for the Practice of Elocu- 
tion.—This collection of verse, chiefly from modern 
writers, was made originally for the use of the 
students at the Ladies’ College in Bedford Square, 
and is now very properly offered to the public. 
The selection is unobjectionable. 

A Dissertation on the Rights to the Sea-shores and 
to the Soil and Bed of Tidal Harbours and Naviga- 
ble Rivers, with Especial Reference to Mr. Serjeant 
Merewether’s published Speech on the same Subjects. 
By James Jerwood.—A Treatise on the Law and 
Practice of Naval Courts-Martial. By William 
Hickman, R.N.—These works are too technical, 
professional and controversial for our handling, 
except at very great length, in a satisfactory 
manner. We must therefore content ourselves 
with laying their titles before our readers, so that 
any of them who may feel a sufficient interest in 
the subjects discussed may turn to the volumes 
themselves. 










A Practical Treatise on the Law of Corporations 
im general, as well corporate as sole. By James 
Grant.—This elaborate and learned treatise, on a 
branch of law which since the passing of the Re- 
form Bill has become of general importance, would 
require half an Athenceum for even a succinct ana- 
lysis. It expounds and illustrates the laws as they 
now stand in relation to municipal corporations, 
railway, banking, canal, and other joint-stock com- 
panies, deans and chapters, colleges, schools, hos- 
pitals and universities,—quasi corporations, such 
as guardians of the poor, churchwardens and over- 
seers,—and corporations sole, such as bishops, 
deans, canons, archdeacons, parsons, and the like. 
The matter is, of course, somewhat abstruse and 
the language technical. More than this it is un- 
necessary for us to say. 
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BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
[ From our own Correspondent.) 
Bristol, August 5. 

I told you in my last that the Bristol meeti 
has been the worst which the Society has yet had, 
and that the temporary Museum was far inferior 
to any other Museum which the Council of the 
Institute bas hitherto succeeded in exhibiting. 
The Bristol papers, with but one exception, are 
loud in their condemnation of the general man- 
agement,—and in some re , we admit, with 
good reason ; while the members of the Institute 
complain, with equal reason, that as a body they 
have been but shabbily treated by the citizens of 
Bristol. Few facilities were granted to the re- 
porters,—who have had to perform their always 
laborious office with unusual drawbacks ; while, 
as I observed last week, the hospitality has been 
of a scattered and isolated character. 

We miss at Bristol those very useful church- 
notes which Mr. Parker of Oxford drew up with 
so much care and success for some of our earlier 
meetings. An attempt to “om | this loss—and 
one which deserves the word of antiquaries 
—has been made by Mr. Tyson of Bristol ; who has 
pointed out in a few the objects of interest 
in or near Bristol likely to interest the antiquary 
and sight-seer. We could have wished that his infor- 
mation had been a little more defined. A stranger 
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is necessarily in want of the most precise informa- 
tion,—and objects are missed because few on the 
t know anything about them. Mr. Tyson has 


classified the several objects best worth seeing ;— | 


and by admitting a class called “ Desecrated 
Churches,” has occasioned a laugh out of archi- 
tectural circles. Some wag in the Coffee-room 
asked whether the heading ‘* Desecrated Churches” 


should not include most of the old churches to | 


which living architects have been called in. 
Since I wrote to you on Thursday evening, the 








siastical edifices in England,—more especially at | Scenic Features of Bristol and j 
Exeter, Norwich, Malmesbury, Canterbury and | Talbot de Malahide, ‘ Obsery, 


Rochester. 


I was of the party that went to Thornbury and | ston, ‘A 
| Berkeley Castles. The former was never completed. | Cathedral and other Churches in the © 
It was commenced by the Stafford, Duke of Buck- | Gloucester,—Mr. John Eccles Carter , 
ingham beheaded by Henry the Eighth,—and | of ‘Observations on Bristol Cathe 


contains some noble bay-windows of stone, with 
red brick chimneys of exquisite character. There 


| is an echo which answers to the word “ Jack” in 


Museum has been strengthened by some accessions | 


of consequence :—by a noble Saxon fibula, of rare 
beauty of workmanship in the gold, found in a 
field near Abingdon,—by the Signet-ring of Mary 
Queen of Scots,—by the betrothal ring and 
contemporary casket to contain it, of Sir Tho- 
mas Gresham, founder of the Royal Exchange, 
—by an elegant scent-bottle of crystal, with- 
open gold work, said to have been presented 
by Queen Anne to the poet Pope. If you ask 
what, after the articles I have enumerated, pleased 
me most, —I would say, the highly interesting 
collection of early watches exhibited by Mr. Oc- 
tavius Morgan,—the pair of economical stirrup- 
spurs (the spurs attached to the stirrups),—the 
early combs (some, Roman ?)—the Irish curiosities 


| 
| 


| 


| me. 


a way that Falstaff must have loved. The site is 
poor. Berkeley Castle has a pleasant aspect,—but 
retains few traces of antiquity beyond its propor- 


tions, which are true to baronial times. The keep | Household Expenses of William of Wykeham, 


is small, but characteristic. We were shown, of 
course, the room over a gate in which Edward the 
Second was ‘‘done to death.” Itis hung with crim- 
son hangings of a century ago,—and has a little 
bed of Queen Anne’s time, covered with red, in 
which, of course, we were told, the monarch was 
made away with. All, in fact, isred:—all, I should 
say, but a Dean-Street-Soho bust of the unfortunate 
king. In the exterior of the keep are the remains ofa 


Norman gate-way,—the only undisturbed portion | mittee of the Canynge Society report, you will 

of the building likely to have heard the groans of | glad to hear, to its members on Thursday last tha: 
the murdered monarch. A few pictures interested | the four clerestory story windows of the 
A so-called portrait (three-quarters) of Lord | had 
sent by Lord Talbot de Malahide,—Mr. Braiken- | Hunsdon (Queen Elizabeth’s cousin) is well painted, | the Lady Chapel from the Chapel had been pr 
ridge’s curious picture of the Bristol Watchman | —but I doubt the name. 


He is in armour—with 


of the time of Charles I.,—and the odd examples | green curtains at his back. A Zucchero (perhaps 
of Brislington ware hitherto thought to have been | —certainly clever) of the wife of Sir Maurice 


made in Africa, and consequently called African 
ware. Brislington lies on the road between Bris- 
tol and Bath. 

Mr. Godwin’s lecture on Redcliffe Church—or 


Berkeley, a Killigrew by birth,—a charming por- 
trait (oval) of La Belle Jennings, Duchess of Tyr- 
connel,—an excellent half-length portrait of Charles 
the Second, by Lely,—a good head of James the 


** discourse,” as I see it is now fashionable to call | Second, by the same master,—and a highly inter- 
such cursory observations—contained much hur- | esting three-quarter portrait of Evelyn’s Mrs. 
riedly delivered information of real moment:—butit | Godolphin, I should think by Wissing, were also 


was impossible to follow the architect through and | of the number. 


around the building in the brief period allotted to 
him for so important a subject. As the President 


swamped Mr. Godwin,—so the Canynge Society | 
for the restoration of the building swamped the 
Institute. Seldom has such a hubbub been heard | 


in a lecture-room as that which preluded Mr. 
Godwin’s discourse :— church bells ringing, an 


I was pleased with some admir- 
able and really old tapestry, of the story of 


Mordecai ;—with a view of the castle such as it | on Saturdays to the Crystal Palace, and in thd 


was in the early part of the last century :—and 
still more so with a painting by Knyff, of Durdans, 
in Surrey, as Durdans was about the year 1695. 
Such antiquaries as are not wild about celts 
and church-glass, and such architects as are not 


organ playing, and churchwardens rattling silver | inconveniently restricted in their admiration to 


on church plate to entice contributions. 


coffin,—and with his basting ladle emblematically 


sculptured on his grave to have dealt a lesson of | known a collection. 


fitness to bell-ringers, organ-blowers, church- 


wardens, and all. 


generations—this noble church laid open from the 
west door to the east end of the Lady Chapel,—in 
short, to the whole extent of the building. 

Our excursions have been sadly scattered and 
individual. Many members, however—and each in 
his own way—-wrought resolutely to see all that 
Mr. Tyson’s paper contained within Bristol. Some— 
and I was of the number—sought Savage's grave. 
I knew that he was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Peter’s, but the spot was hitherto unknown to 
me. Helies, I find, near to the south door. Others— 
chiefly architects—sought the yard near the Victoria 
Rooms to see and admire the marvellous carvings 
in stone of Messrs. Lane and Lucas. Some traced 
the walls,—some the fancied remains of Prince 
Rupert’s fortifications,—some were content with 
the noble prospect of the city as seen over trees, 
with the Cathedral and Redcliffe Church, from 
Mr. Fuidge’s windows in Park Row. Some, again, 
gave a day to Wells, with Professors Willis and 
Cockerell ; others sought Thornbury and Berkeley 
Castle ; and some (to whom such places were new) 
rambled on Monday as far as Chepstow and Tin- 
tern,—additionally attracted no doubt by an invi- 
tation to their annual meeting from the Caerleon 
Antiquarian Association. 

Mr. Cockerell has given a large share of atten- 
tion to the sculpture of the west front of Wells 
Cathedral,—and is about to publish a work with 
plates on the subject. The south tower of the 
west front he calls the spiritual side, — and 
the north of the same front, the temporal side. 
He has drawn up indices to the whole range of 
figures, &c.; and willadd, I believe, some remarks 
on the early sculpture still to be seen at the eccle- 





need hardly dilate on the importance of so well- 


of the same composition to be seen at Mr. Rogers’s 
and at the Marquis of Lansdowne’s at Bowood. 
But the picture that pleased me most was, ‘The 
Virgin in Adoration,’ by Velasquez :—by far the 
most divine (in feeling) picture that I have seen 
of the master. ‘The Martyrdom of St. Andrew,’ 
by Murillo, contains choice examples of the varied 
art of the master. ‘The Shrimp Girl,’ by Hogarth 
—a head and shoulders—-is marvellous for expres- 
sion and delicacy of touch :—and ‘The Canterbury 
Pilgrimage’ of Stothard supports the European 
reputation obtained for it by Schiavonetti’s en- 
gravings. 

I wish I could conscientiously praise the pictures 
at Blaise Castle, the mansion of Mr. Scandrett 
Harford. At first sight (that is, on entering) the 
collection is encouraging ; but as the eye begins 
to examine, expectation is disappointed,—and what 
for a moment seemedanother Leigh Court Collection 
sinks tothe rank ofa fourth-rate accumulation ofgood 
things. The two large specimens by Salvator Rosa 
are very fine—and the alleged Guido, ‘The As- 
sumption of the Virgin,’ may have come from the 
master’s hand. But how unlike the treatment of 
the same subject of the master in the Bridgewater 
Gallery! I more than doubt the half-length (so 
called) Vandyke of Mary Ruthven (his wife), with 
a Cupid at her back :—and the so-called Hobbema 
is surely not a Hobbema, in spite of Dr. Waagen. 

The papers read in the Sections were of the 
average merit. Of the local papers—that is, 
papers contributed by Bristol antiquaries—the best 
was by Mr. Samuel Lucas, ‘On the Connexion 
of Bristol with the Party of De Montfort.’ Mr. 


Britton read a paper ‘On the Archeology and | arms, each has too often twined the myrtle wi 


| 
| 


| 





| 





T could | dripstones and bosses, made their way, with other | industrial gathering of nations is, the Paris féte 


have wished for Canynge’s cook to jump from his | friends, to the treasures of Art at Leigh Court. I | Within the last three years there have been mor 


Every example is good. | citizens of the two capitals. Delegates from Eng 
Rubens and Claude are here seen in all their | land have been received in Paris,—the Nation 
Yet amid the uproar it was | strength and beauty. The early Raphael, ‘Christ | Guards have been féted in London. 


still a treat to see—and for the first time for many | bearing his Cross,’ is far superior to the portions | has hitherto been done on the same scale of mag 





| countries painted in those splendid halls :—the 
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Octavius Morgan, a curious memoir “On Golz. 
smiths’ Works in England, especially ca 
Assay and Year-marks by which the Date of 
Plate may be ascertained,’—Mr. Guest ‘On the 
English Conquest of Great Britain, — and 
Gunner, a series of valuable extracts from 4, 
















You are aware, I believe, that the Bristol peopl 
are erecting a stone cross on the Coll " 
a ‘ restoration,” as it is called, of the Bristol (jy; 
High Cross sold by the mayor and corporation 
1763 and now at Stourhead. The prospectus 
the Committee is a rhapsodical piece of nonseng 
The contract for re-construction is 3001., exclusir. 
of the figures. The Redcliffe restoration and sub. 
scriptioning are both on the advance :—the Cop, 












banc: 


been restored, and that the screen diyidip 





moved and replaced. ‘‘ Nil Desperandum’—tha 
anonymous donor—has already contributed 1,800), 
—and is still willing and able to contribute, 

The next meeting of the Institute is fixed 
take place, under the presidency of the Duke 
of Northumberland, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
where, let us hope, that our welcome will noj 
be after “ Bristol fashion.” 















THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 
SuNcE our last number, the Royal Commissioner, 
have annoynced a change in the rates of admission 






future price of season tickets. To-day the ney 
tariff comes into operation,—the fee being reduce’ 
to half-a-crown. Season tickets are reduced one 
half :—those for gentlemen being charged tk. 
those for ladies 20s. 

The event of the week in connexion with th 









than one cordial interchange of visits between the 







But nothin 






nitude, with equal cordiality and satisfaction o 
all hands, as the recent entertainment. The whol 
bearing and temper of the Parisians towards their 
guests have been admirable. The banquet of th 
Hotel de Ville, the courtesies of Versailles, tv 
President’s reception at St. Cloud, the tone of al] 
the organs of opinion, the politeness of the tr 
bune, the spontaneous good-will of the masses, 

all bespeak the advent of a better and more fn 
ternal spirit between the two nations. Events lit: 
the Hyde Park Exhibition bring home to tl 
senses, the reason, and the imagination a conv 
tion that the true interests of humanity are com 
mon interests,—that the real cause of progres 
and civilization is not selfish and isolated, bi! 
general and all-embracing. The peaceful rush « 
French and English, arm in arm, into the gilds 
chambers of Versailles is suggestive of strikiy 
contrasts. How vast the progress of ideas! Many 
amongst us, not yet. old, can remember a tilt 
when it was taught im our schools and on 0 
hearths as a creed that Frenchmen were our bin 
enemies ; and already we can contemplate with 4 
calm historical curiosity, coldly criticize as wor 
of Art, the canvasglowing with the triumphs of the’ 
military prowess. The eye of the guest wander 
not without emotion, but with no feeling of resent 
ment, across the hundred battle-fields of the 






























sands of Frenchmen ge down to Greenwich to g 
on the portraits of our naval heroes. 8 

of enmity is past. All these things are now histor, 
Both nations may well afford to be generous 
magnanimous. In their long career of arts 
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jsurel not to honour the conjunction in its 
- hbour. Rivals now in the more useful and ho- 
weable fields of science, industry, and commerce, 
can look back on the past with pride—towards 
the fature with energy and hope. We cannot but 
rejoice at every incident which can have a ten- 
dency to draw these powerful countries closer 
ther in the bonds of friendship. The right 
rit has been invoked: and it will be the 
vieavour of all true men, anxious to secure the 
fal and certain movement of humanity, to 
juster the good understanding of which we have 
now mutually and happily laid the foundations. 

No further progress has been made towards a 
wlution of the question—What is to be done with 
the Crystal Palace? In answer to the prayer of 
the Commons, Her Majesty has replied that in- 
quiries shall be made as to the position of the con- 
tractors and as to how the Royal Commissioners 
would be affected by a resolution to hold the 
wilding until May 1852:— but this is mere 
matter of form. Mr. Fuller, one of the original 
members of the Executive Committee, asks, in a 

phlet which is now lying before us—Shall we 
spend 100,0007. on a winter garden for London, 
or in endowing schools of design in Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Belfast, Glasgow, Leeds, 
he. &c.? The argument of Mr. Fuller, as against 
those who desire the removal of the Crystal Palace 
m personal grounds, is well stated,—and his 
ples in favour of the provincial schools of design 
is one to which we subscribe without reserve; but 
we believe that the interests of these schools, and of 
Art-teaching of every kind, would be best promoted 
by converting the Crystal Palace to the purposes 
#hich we have pointed out at length in formernum- 
bers, Could we fancy the glass edifice capable of no 
other use than that of a garden and conservatory, 
we should agree with Mr. Fuller that the funds 
weruing from the Exhibition of Industry might 
find a more legitimate application. But, will it not 
be possible to combine the two proposals,—to retain 
the Crystal Palace and obtain from it the means of 
giving a new impetus to the various schools of 
design scattered over the country? In October, 
the Exhibition will probably be closed. When 
the present contents are wholly or in part re- 
moved, what is there to prevent the holding of a 
ball or féte in the building? Who would not like 
to see the beautiful edifice lighted with gas? We 
know of no reason why the Executive Com- 
mittee may not close their brilliant administra- 
tion by a series of evening receptions. The con- 
ditions of such a féte or fétes are all at hand. The 
building may be safely and conveniently lighted. 
Thousands of jets could no doubt be borrowed for 
the occasion. With a good cause in hand, the 
Committee might apply to every club in London 
for the loan of the devices used for their illumina- 
tis. Most of the great tradesmen would also 
in all probability be willing to lend such jets, stars 
and other devices as they possess, for the same 
purpose. Some of the foreign states would pro- 
bably wish to set up their own arms ; and our 
American friends would no doubt be anxious to 
illustrate in this way their gigantic eagle. So far 
% we can see, no great difficulty or expense 
stands in the way of lighting the Glass Palace. 
In other respects it is already prepared and 
decorated for such purposes as we have mentioned. 
The palace once lighted, it would attract new crowds 
of admirers. A new fund would probably be raised. 
The proposed ball would leave a surplus,—the 
receptions would no doubt more than pay their 
expenses. The balance so accruing should, we 
think, be applied to some purpose strictly in con- 
nexion with the other great purposes of the Ex- 
hibition; and we know of no form in which it 
id be more wisely and forethoughtfully laid 
*us—considering the great attitude which our 
arts and manufactures have taken—the honour- 
able challenge which we have sent out to the 
mations, and the bracing rivalry to which we have 
given up our future—than in promoting, enlarging 
and improving our Schools of Design. As compared 
With the foreigner, Design is our weak point. We 
ve only just awakened to its importance ; our 
have already made great advances, but 

ence is the result of many educations. Our 





means, too, are crippled,—and our progress is | 


consequently slower than it need otherwise be. 
The entire Exhibition is calculated to give an 
impetus to the study of Design: it is extremely 
desirable that out of the Exhibition itself should 
come the voice of hope and encouragement to the 
students,—the means of placing the various schools 
in a better position for attaining the ends of their 
foundation. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Egypt. 

Most travellers visit the Valley of the Nile with 
the conviction that all its curiosities have long ago 
been set down in inventories, and that they have 
nothing to do but to flit on in their dahabieh from 
landing-place to landing-place as their guide-book 
directs. Of course, all great monuments have been 
discovered for ages,—or rather have never been lost 
sight of,—and modern researches have much en- 
larged the list of places worthy of visit. But I 
am persuaded that much remains to be done,—not 
only from observation of the map and from histori- 
cal memorials, but from the hints and allusions as 
wellas the direct statements of the natives in various 
parts of the country. 

When we were cruising last winter about the 
neighbourhood of Haggar Silsilis, in search alter- 
nately of antiquities and of hares, we happened to 
find, about a mile north of the place usually visited 
on the west bank, a valley containing curious in- 
scriptions cut in the face of the rock. They were 
curious as well from the style in which they were 
executed as from containing the names of very 
ancient kings ; and as many of them were such as 
rude quarrymen might scratch carelessly in pass- 
ing, we thought that some extensively worked 
quarry might be discovered at the end of the valley. 
Either we did not pursue our researches far enough 
or we were mistaken ; but a young Bedawin, who 
acted as our guide, seeing that we were interested 
about these things, told us of some tombs that existed 
on the top of the high hill that overlooked the river 
and the entrance of the valley. As they were said 
never to have been visited by Europeans,—indeed 
all this part of the country seems to have been care- 
lessly explored,—we were very willing to toil up 
through huge sand-drifts and bleak barren slopes 
covered with loose stones in the direction indi- 
cated; and came at length to the edge of the hill 
overlooking the river, that ran immediately be- 
neath, with not a scrap of vegetation intervening, 
and the somewhat fertile plain of Silwa on the 
opposite bank. The tombs first pointed out were 
small chambers cut out of the friable rock,—and 
contained nothing but a few skulls and one body 
attenuated to mere nothingness. They evidently 
belonged to people of humble class; and though suffi- 
ciently interesting to us from their solitary position, 
and even from the very meanness of their design, 
afforded no scope for description. I was standing 
on the peak just above, endeavouring to establish 
to my own satisfaction whether these unsculptured 
sepulchres belonged to ancient quarrymen, or 
to some hamlet like that which under the name 
of El-Hammaém now shelters a fragment of the 
Ababde tribe a little higher up, when I noticed a 
small square inclosure and the relies of cut stones 
with traces of ornament. I soon found that in one 
corner of this inclosure was the entrance of a 
hitherto unopened tomb,—and in my curiosity was 
sacrilegious enough to order it to be opened. An 
hour’s work effected the purpose ; and I crept into 
a little dark cave, which I found to be perfectly 
filled with dead bodies placed one above the other 
in layers, and all embalmed and wrapped in the 
simplest possible manner. The corpse had been 
laid upon a kind of plank made of jereeds or palm- 
branches closely placed together, and was closely 
lashed to it by many bands of cloth; but neither 
ornament, device, nor relic of any kind was found. 
Not a hint existed which might lead to the faintest 
probable conjecture concerning the people into 
whose last tenement we had broken. I caused the 
bodies to be replaced in their original position as 
far as possible,—and closed the tomb, with some 
regret at having disturbed its sanctity. 

The two youths who had principally assisted me 





in this research were intelligent Bedawins, from 
the village of Hammam, named Abd-el-Mahjid and 
Ismain. They were not accustomed, it would 
seem, to aid and abet the researches of travellers . 
but finding it might be to their advantage, and 
being not unpleased with our method of treating 
them, they readily volunteered a good deal of infor- 
mation. Among other things, they told us that a 
little to the south of the defile of Silsilis were the 
ruins of a temple and a field of tombs sunk in the 
Desert. From the latter they assured us mummy 
cloths adorned with golden figures had often been 
dug up,—but no traveller to their knowledge had 
visited the spot. They spoke at that time vaguely 
of still more interesting monuments situated far 
away in the Desert; and so effectually excited our 
curiosity, that on returning to the boats we called 
a council,—and it was decided that we should 
postpone our descent of the river, and return to 
explore this reported virgin district. In the even- 
ing, accordingly, our two dahabichs were under 
sail,—a fair wind filled the canvas,—and passing by 
moonlight once more through the sombre defile of 
Silsilis, we moored at length opposite the village 
of Fares, on the western bank of the river. 

One reason why this part of the country has been 
little, or not at all, visited, is the difficulty of find- 
ing mooring ground for some distance to the south 
of the place which we had now reached. The ruins 
and tombs were said to be at Rasras, a vi on. 
the borders of the Desert ; and we looked in vain 
for mention of them in our books and m It is 
true, that Lapie lays down Phthonthis on this spot, 
—but he does not mention that any ancient remains 
authorized his supposition. As may be supposed, 
therefore, we were fully prepared to be disappointed 
in our next day’s search :—especially as Mr. » 
an old hand, waggishly informed us, that he had 
once been taken twenty miles to see a very exeel- 
lent millstone. 

Next morning we were early a-foot, and found 
a number of bare-backed donkeys and a bold host 
of extempore guides ready to accompany us. Our 
way lay first through a thin grove of palm-trees, 
and some harvested dhourra fields, here and there 
enlivened by patches of the castor-oil plant. We 
were soon, however, on the borders of the desert, 
which swelled away to the westward in white hil- 
locks ribbed with rock. The village — built on 
the sand, probably to economize the scanty shred 
of cultivable soil, though possibly the Bedawin 
origin of the inhabitants may be sufficient to account 
for the cireumstance—being left on our right, we 
were taken boldly towards a little hillock shaded 
by one or two tall palms; and becoming a little im- 
patient, we asked rather anxiously, “Where is the 
temple?’ Our guides pointed a-head ; but we saw 
nothing savethe graceful clumpof trees, —and 
to fear we should not find even a millstone. A 
few minutes more, however, solved our doubts,— 
and we found ourselves in a little hollow which had 
in reality been of old the site of a temple. 

In less indulgent mood, perhaps, we might 
have expressed disappointment. There was nothing 
to admire in the remains themselves: which con- 
sisted simply of disconnected walls, traces of gate- 
ways,—all covered, it is true, with hieroglyphics, 
but rising only a few feet from the ground. Our 
guides, whom we had hitherto found trustworthy, 
assured us that not many years ago the ruins rose 
to twice the height of a man; but one said, they 
had been removed for some architectural purpese,— 
and another, that they had been buried in the sand. 
Mr. judged that the building was of compara- 
tively modern date,—about the time of the Anto- 
nines. I found the extreme length of the remains 
to be ninety-one paces, and the extreme breadth 
twenty-three. Excavations might bring to light 
something interesting; but we had no time to 
undertake them, and requested to be led to the 
tombs. 

These lay about a quarter of a mile to the west, 
in a low desert plain. Some were open, like small 
wells cased with unburned brick, leading to the 
low entrance of a cave of very confined extent. 
We were warned to enter with precaution, on ac- 
count of the serpents; and some of these les 
were in truth seen wriggling their loathsome 
into the darksome depths of these rifled tombs. 
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The reputation of the existence of gold ornaments 
had, it appears, caused several to be opened by the 
Bedawins ; but I suspect that, in spite of their asser- 
tions to the contrary, no success was obtained,— 
otherwise the search would have been more vigor- 
ously prosecuted. Great numbers of the tombs 
were still unopened around; being distinguished by 
little drifts of fine sand, that had stayed in the 
hollows caused by the sinking of the materials with 
which the wells were originally filled up. We 
desired some of them to be opened ; and after hard 
work under a burning sun, cleared away the sand 
and rubbish, and found the entrance closed by a 
large flat stone. There was nothing particular in 
the first tomb. The dead lay in layers,—evidently 
corpses of humble folk. They had not even the 
jereeds in which their neighbours below the defile 
indulged. The second excavation was found to be 
a large pit filled with earthen jars of elegant make; 
but the first specimens were broken, and we could 
not get deep enough to reach any perfect ones. 
The third attempt was more successful. We gained 
admission into a tomb filled with sarcophagi,-—— 
curious not from their beauty or finish, but, on the 
contrary, from the meanness of their materials and 
workmanship. They were probably the production 
ofsome provincial artist—some village genius, —and 
were destined no doubt to contain the mummies of 
village dignitaries. One or two were of stone, and 
sufficiently solid ; but the rest were of earthenware, 
and very light and fragile. Each flat cover was 
ornamented with a face, which was meant to be 
human ; but such goggle eyes, such grinning mouths, 
and, above all, such portentous noses, never surely 
belonged to mortal man. The sarcophagi were 
carelessly thrown together,—and contained mum- 
mies on which some slight touches of paint, and I 
think a little gold wash, had been expended; but 
the least touch reduced them to powder,—and we 
had no temptation to disturb the solemn repose of 
these venerable parish authorities of old times. 
One or two bowls and vases, not curious except 
from their perfect preservation, we took away as 
mementoes; and one of our party afterwards sent 
for two of the covers of the sarcophagi bearing the 
exquisite caricatures of the human face divine 
above alluded to. 

Although our morning’s work had not been un- 
interesting, we felt an appetite for more discoveries, 
and became very keen in our inquiries about the 
supposed ruins in the desert. We were satisfied toa 
certain extent,—as far, indeed, as we could be with- 
out personal examination, which it was not at that 
time convenient to bestow. All the people who 
accompanied us made a nearly uniform statement,— 
some on the authority of hearsay, but others as eye- 
witnesses. They said, that at a certain distance tothe 
south-west, at the foot of a range of lofty hills, lay 
the ruins not of a single temple, but of a vast city, 
which, according to their expression, it would take 
a day toexamine. Some said the place might be 
reached in six, others in eight, others in ten hours. 
It was called Bergeh ; and Abd-el-Mahjid, who as 
well as his companion had been to school, wrote 
the name down for me. They said, the place was 
nearer to Bemban—a village on the bank opposite 
to Kim Ombos—than to Rasras; but that to jour- 
ney from the latter place was preferable, on account 
of the remains of a broad ancient road which led in 
that direction. The ruins, they said, were of very 
various characters, and covered with pictures over 
writings; and so circumstantial was the whole 
statement, that I am perfectly convinced that a trip 
in that direction would well repay a traveller’s 
curiosity. If it be ever my lot to revisit these re- 
gions, I shall assuredly, with Abd-el-Mahjid and 

main as guides, explore that part of the Desert. 

Next day we returned to Silsilis,—and I climbed 
the rocks on the eastern bank. Ismain, my com- 
panion, took an opportunity to point out to me, 
rising over the low desert plain that stretched be- 
hind Rasras, a majestic isolated range of black hills, 
which I judged to be at the distance of twenty 
miles. At the foot of these, he said, were the 
ruins of Bergeh: and being in a confidential mood, 
he began to talk of vast treasures concealed there,— 
and of a mighty sword, which whosoever could suc- 
ceed in drawing would succeed of right to the said 
treasures, These snatches of legendary lore, com- 





municated with intense faith, heightened my in- 
terest in this mysterious ruined city lying far out 
in the Desert, and never yet scanned by the eye of 
hieroglyphist or tourist ; and I rather regretted the 
want of courage to rebel against adverse circum- 
stances which had led me to postpone visiting a 
spot that promised to furnish so much material 
for the imagination at least to work on. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE obituaries of the week announce the deaths 
at very advanced ages of two remarkable ladies 
honourably connected with English literature. At 
Clifton, on Friday the 1st inst., died the patriarch 
of English authoresses—we might add of English 
authors—Miss Harriet Lee, at the age of ninety- 
five. To most of the generation now busied 
with fiction, drama and poetry, this announce- 
ment will be a surprise :—so long protracted was 
Miss Lee’s life, and so many years have elapsed 
since her last appearance in the world of imagina- 
tive creation took place.—To readers of our time, 
Miss Lee is best known as having in her ‘Ger- 
man’s Tale’ of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ (a miscellany 
of little romances by herself and her sister) fur- 
nished Lord Byron with the plot of his play of 
‘Werner.’ More old-fashioned novel readers, who 
are given to weary at the philanthropy, philosophy 
and preaching which threaten to turn our thou- 
sand and one tales into something more like 
‘Evening Services’ than ‘ Arabian Nights,’ will 
find in her vigour and clearness of invention a 
merit which of itself deserves to keep the name of 
the novelist alive. Most of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
possess this character;—and if, as we think, ‘The 
Two Emilys’ was also by Harriet, not by Sophia 
Lee,—it emphasizes our praise. Miss Lee’s further 
title to mortuary honours is a play, or plays, acted 
with small success,—and which has, or have, gone 
the way of Hannah More's triumphant ‘Percy’ and 
Madame d’Arblay’s withdrawn tragedy. In her 
youth, we believe Miss Lee joined her sister in 
keeping a school at Bath. Harriet Lee survived her 
sister Sophia twenty-seven years :—Sophia having 
died at Clifton in 1824.—In London on the 4th 
died Lady Louisa Stuart,—aged nearly ninety-four, 
—the youngest daughter of the Minister, Earl 
of Bute, and the grand-daughter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague—the lady to whom we owe 
the charming ‘ Introductory Anecdotes’ prefixed to 
the late Lord Wharncliffe’s edition of Lady Mary’s 
Works. Lady Louisa remembered to have seen 
her grandmother, Lady Mary,—when at old Wort- 
ley’s death that celebrated woman returned to 
London after her long and still unexplained exile 
from England. Lady Louisa herself was a charm- 
ing letter-writer; and her correspondence with 
Sir Walter Scott—which we hope to see published 
in our own time—will, it is said, fully sustain the 
Wortley reputation for wit, and beauty of style, 
while it will exhibit a poet in a very different cha- 
racter from that in which another poet figures in 
his celebrated correspondence with her grandmother, 
Lady Mary. Some of Scott’s letters to Lady 
Louisa are included in Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
Walter. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Cambrian Ar- 
cheological Association is to be held at Tenby, 
and will commence on Wednesday, August the 
20th. The Earl of Cawdor succeeds W. W. E. 
Wynne, Esq. as President for the year. The 
outline of proceedings proposed includes ex- 
cursions to Penally Church and Crosses, — the 
Ruined Houses at Penally and Lydstep,—Camp, 
—Manorbeer Church, Castle, and Cromlech,— 
Hodgeston Church,—Scotsborovgh House,—Gum- 
freston Church,—St. Florence Church,—Carew 
Castle, Cross and Church,—Upton Castle and 
Church,—Lamphey Palace and Church,—Pem- 
broke Castle and Churches,— Monkton Priory,— 
Pembroke Dockyard,—Narberth and Llawhadden 
Castles,—Castle Meherren and Camp,—and an 
examination of the Church, Domestic Remains, 
Castle, and Town Walls of Tenby,—and of the 
Priory and Early Inscribed Stone in Caldy. After 
the close of the meeting, it is proposed to make an 
excursion by steamer to St. David’s on the 27th, 
returning on the 28th. On the afternoon of Wed- 


nesday, a lecture on the Architectu aE 
the Cathedral will be given on — History of 

pot. It iy 
suggested that members who have any time tp 
spare, before or after the annual meeting mai 
occupy it very profitably in an inspection of the 
town and neighbourhood of Haverfordwest or of 
the primeval antiquities on the Preseley sig 
tains. 

We have not yet recorded in cur columns the 
names of the new committee appointed to inquire 
into the existing state of public libraries, This 
committee consists of Mr. Ewart, Mr. Brotherton 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton, Lord Seymour, Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. C, Lewis, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Bunbury, Mfr 
Duncan, Mr. Greenall, Mr. Hutt, Mr. Charteris 
Mr. Heywood, Mr. Mackinnon, and Viscouni 
Melgund. This week they have commenced their 
sittings. 

Among the results of the parliamentary session 
now drawing to a close, is an act for the better 
regulation of common lodging-houses—an act lo 
wanted. The preamble declares that it would tend 
greatly to the comfort and welfare of many of Her 
Majesty’s poorer subjects if provision were made 
for the well-ordering of common lodging-houses, 
Within the metropolitan police district the com. 
missioners are to execute the act, and local autho. 
rities in other places. Notice is to be given within 
three months to all common lodging-house keepers 
to register the places,—and a register is to be kept 
of the number of lodgers authorized to be received 
therein. After one month of such notice, lodgers 
are not to be received in any common lodging. 
house until the same shall have been inspected 
and approved for that purpose by some officer ap. 
pointed on that behalf by the local authority, and 
been registered. Keepers of common lodging- 
houses are to give notice of fever,—and at all times 
to be open to inspection, and when required to 
have their houses thoroughly cleansed. Penalties 
are to be recovered for offending against the act. 
The new law has operation throughout all parts of 
England and Wales, with the exception of the 
City of London and liberties. This limitation, as 
in the case of so many other acts, tends to foster 
the evil in parts of London and in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh where supervision is not less impera- 
tively required than it is in the worst quarters of 
Westminster or of Liverpool. But the act will no 
doubt have a beneficial effect on the health of the 
metropolis and of other large towns in England 
and Wales. 

The Act of Parliament under which the surveys 
of England and Scotland have been thus far con- 
ducted will expire with the present year. An 
additional Act (14 & 15 Vict. c. 22.) giving power 
to continue the works for five years more has just 
received the royal assent—so that the progress of 
operations need not, on this account, be inter 
rupted. ; 

Victoria Street is at length open to the public, 
though far from being yet completed. By the Act 
of Parliament under which the Commissioners 
have worked, it was necessary that the high con- 
stable of Westminster should be able to report that 
on or before the 31st of July he had passed through 
it without obstruction. The barriers were Te 
moved on the afternoon of that day; and the fune: 
tionary rode from the Abbey to Vauxhall Roa 
amidst the cheers of all the workmen, specially 
drawn up to offer him this salute. Though thecar- 
riage-way is still imperfect, a great many vehicle: 
have traversed the street, and a line of omnibuses 
have already commenced running along it. It 
cannot fail to become one of the most useful streets 
in London.—While on the subject of metropolitas 
improvements, we may report that the new 
thoroughfare in the city parallel to Cheapside # 
proceeding rapidly, and promises to be soon ope 
the whole length. But why does the continuation 
of Farringdon Street remain so long in its uncon 
pleted state? When we think of the de 
and degrading neighbourhoods through which that 
Victoria Street would make an opening—letting ® 
light and air and somewhat of public supervise? 
among the purlieus of Field Lane, Cow Cross at 
Saffron Hill—we are apt to lose patience at the 
years of delay which have been allowed to inter 
; vene. If the Government cannot, or will not, 
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with these important improvements, why 
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| History of rms with the City authorities and hand 
pot. It is wmake od work over to them ? 

ny Sime to We shall have something to say next week, and 
eting, ma : e length, on the sale of M. Donnadieu’s 
tion of the jg ns—and of the two autograph sales during 
West, or of nt week at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson's. 





4 mean time, we may mention that the un- 
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otumas the his confidential servant Captain Titus, offered for 
to inquire i at Sotheby’s, was bought in at 130/. :—the 
“es This prtish Museum, it is understood, bidding the 
; otherton, vious sum of 125/. The offer on the part of 
t israeli y Museum we think liberal and quite up to the 
Che Mr. parket price of the papers,—and we should not 
Vi Tteris, be sorry to find that the Museum cbtained them 
i vey Wy private contract at their own bidding. Titus 
pnced their as the author of the celebrated pamphlet against | 
ey Cromwell, called ‘ Killing no Murder.’ 
te = The Committee on Steam Communication with | 
bar a justralia have presented their final report—re- | 
vould . isting chiefly to the improvements which it may be | 
ie am jsirable to introduce into the present system of 
mb, = 4 mmunication with the Indian Presidencies. 
allies . After passing in review the arrangements under 
; the ps8 ghich the service is now conducted and the cost 
real ose atwhich the work is done, they proceed to offer | 
one within ertain suggestions to the Government of which 
se k ” Bt ite following paragraphs contain the substance.— 
ee “Your Committee is of opinion that in all future tenders 
to be kept seonsiderably greater speed should be insisted upon than 
e received that required by the present contract.—In regard to the ex- 
oe. lodgers tosion of the main line to any other points than those with | 
n 1 ; which communication at present exists, it does not appear | 
A odging- toyour Committee that, with the exception of a line from | 
Inspected fH yong Kong to Shanghai, any further extension is required | 
officer ap- which a Government would be justified in contributing, | 
ority, and in the shape of a separate contract for postal service ; all 
l y | intermediate lines, such as those lately opened between | 
, odging. Bombay and Point de Galle, and Calcutta and Hong | 
t all times Kong, by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company, | 
ig, bY | 
quired to wiess facilitating any general arrangements, should be left | 
Penalties to private enterprise for their developement.—The evidence } 
oe before your Committee shows strongly that a full communi- | 
t the act. ation every fortnight is required between England and the 
1 parts of different presidencies in India, and that such communication, 
m of the with a moderate assistance for postal service, would be re- 
‘Logs nunerative. Similar evidence has been given with regard 
itation, as to China, but not to the same extent.—After commenting 
3 to foster m the evidence given, the Report states that—* Upon a 
sow and full consideration of the question, your Committee recom- 
Bay, nend that a communication twice in the month between 
pera. England and the different presidencies in India should 
uarters of HJ i established, and that such communication should be 
ct will no separated into two distinct services, and put out to separate 
tender.—The Committee, in closing their Report, state their 
Ith of the T i i irR hei 
England conviction, ‘* That any arrangement which might tend to 
ng! promote an exclusive traffic on the Indian lines in the hands 
of one company is open to serious objection; and in the 
\e surveys reommendations which they have suggested for the con- 
far sideration of the Government, they wish to lay down the | 
8 con- principle, that the only security to the public for the full 
ar. An advantage of these communications must consist in open and | 
ng power hir competition.—On the Government must rest the respon- 
e has just ability of carrying out the principle with honesty and fair- 
J of ness to the public, and it can only be effected by ample 
POgTess 01 notice and full particulars of the terms and conditions re- | 
be inter quired being given, so as to enable all parties to enter the 
field who may be desirous of tendering for the service.” 
> sable The statesmen of Vienna have, at length, com- | 
y the Act pleted their crusade against the press. All the | 
nissioners fq lberties achieved in 1848 have been finally with- | 
high con- drawn. A single stroke of the pen has abolished | 
yport that J —* far as Governments can do it—all right of | 
1 through thought, speech, and writing, in the east of Europe. 
were re fg Whenever an Austrian journal shall contain any 
the func:  ™tter—news, leaders, or reports—which in the 
all Road | Yew of the police may have a tendency adverse to 
specially the throne, to the unity and integrity of the em- 
cat- Pte, to religion, to morals, to the fundamental 
h the * gion, : 
- vehicles Winciples of society, or to the maintenance of 
mnibuses public peace and order, the Stadtholder of the 
it, It district where such publication exists may, after 
nl streets J ‘YO Warnings, suppress the same for the space of 
ropolitan three months. A longer or a total suppression 
the new fm May be pronounced by the ministerial council. 
apside is There is no appeal from the decision of the Stadt- 
oon 0 holder. Henceforth the native press in Austria 
pee : a= Po 
tinuation teases to be national—it is solely ministerial. The 
s uncom J "W press law is equally arbitrary and tyrannical 
1 With regard to foreign papers and books. These 
hich that tter are entirely at the mercy of the Minister of 
etting in Interior, —or rather at the mercy of every petty 
pervision official connected with his bureau, or with the 
‘ross ard fm Police, To justify these subordinate agents in 
e at the J Ulscating a work, it is not ne¢essary that its 
to inte ‘tle should be found in the prohibited list: the 
will not, J" decree stating formally that “the consti- 






tuted authorities are under obligation to seize 
on all prohibited foreign publications, and on all 
publications having similar contents.” The intelli- 
gence of police agents is to apply this very com- 
prehensive test to all the intellectual works passing 
from the rest of Europe into a large part of Ger- 
many, Northern Italy, and the whole of Hungary! 
The consequences involve what would be farce, but 
for the melancholy tendency of all this. Aristotle's 
Politics have been stopped at an Austrian custom- 
house. The Resolutions of Double Stars was found 
among the confiscated books in a Vienna bureau ! 

At the base of a low hill near the ‘‘ holy well” 
of ancient times—now corrupted into Halliwell— 
in an offshoot from the valley of the Bollen, in 
Lancashire, stands one of the largest of those vast 
buildings in which the industry of the north is 
conducted, the property of Mr. Bazley—one of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition. 
On the opposite slopes rise a series of terraces, 
consisting of model cottages for the work-people. 
These houses, delightfully located—their windows 
overlooking a scene of much beauty and variety— 
are built of stone, have small gardens attached in 
which the tenants grow flowers and vegetables, 
and in other respects are models of their class. A 
little apart and on a higher knoll stands an edifice 
.Which looks quite stately for a small out-of-the-way 
village. It comprises a boys’ school, a girls’ school, 
a library, a news-room, and a lecture hall—the 
latter capable of holding from two to three thou- 
sand persons, and appropriately furnished with 
globes, maps, an air-pump, and other necessary 
means of instruction for the work-people. This 
noble edifice cost the benevolent proprietor 
upwards of five thousand pounds. About a 
year ago, we had the opportunity of inspecting 
this village settlement; and our attention is 
again drawn to it by the report of a public ex- 
amination of the scholars, concluding with a 
village féte conducted after the new fashion which 
schools of this kind soon introduce into even 
the remote and secluded valleys of the north. 
Instead of the cock-fight and the tipsy revelry 
which were formerly considered a part of the 
institutions of ‘‘merrie England,” we find a 
thousand factory workers sitting down to tea with 
their employers and other local magistrates in the 
great lecture hall. Plain but excellent speeches 
were made; and the village band, organized en- 
tirely by the artizans themselves, played a pro- 
minent part in the evening’s entertainment within 
and without the building, waking up the echoes 
for miles along the romantic windings of the valley. 
This interesting village owes its entire existence 
to cotton. Men yet living remember when it was 
a wilderness,—the moorland unreclaimed, not a 
single house within sight from its highest knoll,— 
the windings of the hill-rivulet now dividing the 


| mills from the v illage hardly known,—and the spot 


only visited now and then by truant schoolboys 
in search of the traditional glories of the “holy 
well.” Thanks to the cotton movement and to the 
wisdom and philanthropy with which in this 
instance it has been directed, Halliwell is now one 
of the many new settlements which England may 
show to the world in proof that her industrial 
genius—though too often negligent of moral ends 
—is not altogether a selfish and material power. 
No narrow and sectarian spirit rules at Halliwell. 
Though erected in the first instance for the factory 
workers, the schools are open to all who choose to 
avail themselves of their advantages. They are 
conducted on the system of the Borough school :-— 
and we have ourselves the means of testifying in 
some degree to their efficiency and success, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
Last Week. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the EXHIBITION of 
the ROYAL ACADEMY will continue open until SATURDAY 
NEXT, the lith inst., when it will FLNALLY CLOSE.—Admis- 
sion (every day from Fight o'clock till Seven), 1s. : Catalogue, 1a, 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Exhibitors are requested to send for their works on Wednesday 

the 20th or Thursday the 2ist. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLELY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from ‘i'en to Six.—Adiission, ls. ; Catalogue, ls, 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
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till Dusk, 
site the Opera Colon- 
AY NEXT. Artists 


ENGLISH AMATEURS, now ON VIEW, from Ten 
daily, at the Gallery, No. 121, Pall Mall (op 
nade), must positively CLOSE on SATURK 
English and Foreign, are admitted rree. 


The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUN JTNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
oue ane Cnaeece under twelve years, half-price. Open from 

‘en till Six. 


The CRYSTAL PALACE as a WINTER GARDEN*:is now 
exhibiting DAILY (immediately preceding the Diorama of the 
Overland Mail to India), at 'I'welve, Three, and Eight o’clock, at 
the GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 4, Regent Street. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting 
Southampton, the Bay of Biscay, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Algiers, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, 
Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the magnificent Mausoleum, 
“The Taj Mehal,” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gate- 
way, and the gorgcous interior, lighted by crystal and golden 
lamps, is NOW OPEN DAILY, at Twelve, Three and Right 
o’clock.— Admission, 1s,, 2s, 6d. aud vs. Doors open half-an-hour 
before each representation. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION.— All the MOST INTERESTING 
OSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, be 
sE JRED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—The PRESENT LECTURES are on the CHEMISTRY 
of the MINERALS at the Great Exhibition, including the PRE- 
CLOUS GEMS, CRASTALLISATIONS, &c., by J. H. Pepper, 
Esq.—POPULAR LECTURE by Dr, Bachhoftner on the recent 
TOTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN, with splendid Diagrams, showing 
the appearances which actually occurred on the line of Totality.— 
The ROTATION of the EAKTH, exhibited by FOUCAULT'S 
Experiments.—The great econc = of COOK LNG by GAS explained. 
—A LECTURE on the HISTORY of the HARP, by Frederick 
Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Illustrations—TWO SERIES of 
SPLENDID DISSOLVING VIEWS.—DIVER and DLV 
BELL, &e. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price —Open d 
from half-past Ten till Five, and every evening from Seven till 
half-past Ter, 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.—-Aug. 4.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. Stephens ex- 
hibited a series of varieties of Abraxas grossulariata. 
In some of the specimens the form of the wing varied 
from the type. —- Mr. Bond exhibited a singular 
variety of Saturnia Carspira, bred by Mr. Barlow, 
of Cambridge; also some strongly marked varieties 
of Harpalyce suffumata, Cidaria fluctuata, and 
montanata and Boarmia rhomboidaria, taken near 
Leeds.—Mr. Bedell exhibited some rare Micro- 
Lepidoptera which he had captured, at Mickle- 
ham, on the 27th of July, including Gelechia 
neuropterella, Depressaria rotundella and Dou- 
glasella, Pempelia ornatella, and Pterophorus balio- 
dactylus and piloselle. — Mr. 8. Stevens exhi- 
bited some beautiful Lepidoptera and Coleoptera 
which he had recently received from Ega, on 
the Amazons, collected by Messrs. Wallace and 
Bates : — among them were several new speci- 
mens and a specimen of the female Papilio 
Bolivar, recently described and figured by Mr. 
Hewitson, in the Society’s Transactions. He also 
exhibited some fine Buprestide, received from 
Swan River.—The President exhibited specimens 
of Cerambyx Heros, sent to him by Sir T. Pasley, 
from Pembroke Dockyard. He also exhibited 
specimens of Carcina fagana, reared from larve 
which spun a fine silken web on the under side 
of the leaves of the pear; Plutella cruciferarum, 
reared from turnip leaves, to which plant the larvae 
of this species had proved very destructive this 
season in several counties. He also exhibited turnip 
leaves attacked by two other species of larve ; 
Meligethes wneus found eating the pollen of roses ; 
a nest of Chelostoma florisomnis, with three cells 
in a straw, and a monstrous claw of Astacus fluvia- 
tilis. — Mr. Smith exhibited a very extensive 
series of rare Hymenoptera, which he had recently 
taken at the back of the Isle of Wight, including 
Mutilla Ephippium, Larra unicolor, Phylanthus 
trianqulum, Andrena nigriceps, Nomada varia, 
Panurgus calcaratus, Megachile maritima, Osmia 
xanthomelana, Fonus assectator, and a Dasypoda, 
probably new. He stated that from the dock 
stem exhibited at the March meeting he had bred 
Hyleus plantaris and cornutus, and which there 
was no doubt were the sexes of one species.—Mr, 
Waring exhibited specimens of Plusta orichalcea, 
which had been taken by Mr. Harding near Folk- 
stone.—Mr. Meade of Bradford exhibited some 
cocoons of Coccus found in May, and some small 
parasites which had escaped from them. He also 
exhibited a nest of Theridion variegatum, which 
he presented to the Society.—Mr. Stainton exhi- 
hibited the new species of Lithocolletis, described 
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by Von Nicelli, under the name of Coryli; also 
the larve and pupe in the leaves of the hazel.— 


the Exhibition exceeded the receipts. The acces- 
sion and co-operation of many distinguished 


The President informed the members present that names in Art is known,—and an improved collec- 


Dr. Herrick Schiffer was now able to offer the 
valuable work of Hiibner at prices little more than 
half the original cost, and that he was willing to 
receive books and exotic insects in payment for 
his extensive illustrated publications, and that Dr. 
Herrick Schiiffer also offered to give in exchange 
small collections of European Lepidoptera. 





AN ELECTRICAL FACTORY. 
Tue following remarkable phenomenon connected 
with frictional electricity developed at a thread- 


mill in this city may prove interesting to many of | 
your scientific readers, as it affords a strong con- | 


necting link in the chain of evidence establishing 
the identity of the electricities developed by friction 
and by chemical action. 

For some time past the hands employed at 
the factory in which this occurrence takes place 
have been seriously annoyed by receiving smart 
sparks and shocks when approaching or han- 
dling the machinery. The construction of the 
mill is that of a number of flats or floors one above 
another, laid over with a coating of asphalte, on 
which the machines are placed, bolted to a sole 
plate of iron. The ceilings are supported by a 
series of iron columns running down the centre 
of each floor, and having connexion with the 
earth,—but owing to the circumstance of the as- 
phaltum floor, in a state of tolerable insulation as 
regards the machines. The power is derived by 
drum shafts, running parallel to the wall, and sup- 
ported on hanging brackets attached to lateral 
iron beams in connexion with the columns ; motion 
being communicated to the machinery by leather 
and gutta percha belts. Each floor of the factory, 
therefore, assumes the condition of a vast electrical 
machine, the lathes representing the prime con- 
ductor and the drums and belts the exciting medium. 
As may be supposed under these circumstances, 
the amount of fluid continuously generated is some- 
thing considerable, and likely to have caused much 
discomfort to the workpeople at a time when their 
lathes were not in connexion with the earth. 

The result of my experiments may be stated as 
follows.—The electricity developed at shaft and 
drums—negative ; that at the lathes— positive. 
When the current of electricity was connected 
so as to flow through a jar of solution into the 
earth, a feeble but continuous stream of gas was 
liberated at the electrodes. The most remarkable 
experiment, however, was its power of inducing 
continuous magnetism in a bar of soft iron sur- 
rounded with a helix in the manner of a voltaic 
magnet. The magnetism there developed deflected 
a magnet either way; and had a sensible effect on 
the suspension of a small bar of iron at the poles 
of the magnet, which exhibited in all respects the 
phenomena incidental to the voltaic current. Un- 
fortunately, the coil of my galvanometer was of a 
different construction from that which I required for 
the experiment,—and I have in consequence been 
unable for the present to complete the interesting 
and valuable fact of a permanent deflection being 
obtained upon that instrument.—I am &c. 


N. J. Hormes. 
3, Queen’s Place, Glasgow. 





PINE ARTS 


Frme-Art Gosste. — This week Lord John 
Russell announced in the House of Commons his 
intention to bring forward next session a bill for 
the erection of a new National Gallery,—either 
in the immediate vicinity of Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens, or within the Gardens them- 
selves. This announcement was, it is said, received 
in the House with a general murmur of acqui- 
escence. 


The promoters of the last Winter Exhibition of 


Modern British Art are, we understand, about to 
open a second Exhibition during the coming sea- 
son. Owing to the success of last year,—upwards 
of eighty works having been sold without any 
charge whatever to the artist,—a great increase in 
the number of exhibitors is reckoned on. Last 


year, the expenses incurred by the promoters of 


| 
| 
| 





tion may therefore be expected. The last day 
named for the reception of works is, the 21st of the 
present month. 

Our readers are aware that shortly after the 
death of the poet Wordsworth, a committee was 
formed among his friends and more immediate 
admirers for the purpose of setting up a tablet 
to his memory in Grassmere Church, where he 
lies buried. This work, the execution of which 
was intrusted to Mr. Thomas Woolner, has 
now been completed :—and is thus described by 
the Spectator.—‘‘ Surrounded by a band of laurel 
leaves is the inscription, written by Prof. Keble; 
under which the poet’s head is sculptured in relief. 
The likeness to the man has received decisive 
praise from persons whose verdict is final; the in- 
tellectual likeness to the poet will be more widely 
appreciated, and recognized with as cordial an 
admiration. The meditative lines of the face, the 
thoughtful forehead and eye, the compressed sen- 
sitive mouth, are rendered with refined intelligence. 
In two narrow spaces at each side of the head are 


| introduced the crocus and celandine, and the snow- 


drop and violet, treated with a rare union of 
natural beauty and sculpturesque method and 
subordination. Throughout, the delicately-studied 
execution shows that the work has been a labour 
of love.” 

In noticing last week (ante, p. 825] the Papers of 
sundry provincial Architectural and Archzological 
Societies, we remarked as follows :—‘‘ If such work 
were now to be undertaken, with the advantage of 
prevailing taste and knowledge, who would dare 
to intrude such changes and ‘improvements’ (so 
to call them) as at this moment disfigure the noble 
old Norman Church of Waltham Abbey ?’—We 
learn now with great satisfaction that an attempt 
is to be made to rescue this fine monument from 
the successive barbarisms which have mocked or 
overlaid its original beauty. A committee has 
been formed to consider what can be done in 
the matter :—and the prospectus by which they 
appeal for aid lies before us.—The Monastery of 
Waltham, they tell us, was founded by Harold in 
the year 1062,—and according to tradition became 
the resting-place of the body of that unfortunate 
monarch after the fatal battle of Hastings. The 
Monastery thus founded in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, and increased from time to time by 
various grants, was, like other similar institutions, 
confisea in the reign of Henry the Eighth.— 
Of this once extensive Monastery little else 
remains except the church,—now the parish 
church of Waltham Holy Cross; and this has 
been grievously injured and disfigured. Old 
windows of fine proportions and considerable 
beauty have been stopped up, — and modern 
windows which would disgrace any private house 
have been put in to supply their place. A 
flagrant example of this is the present east win- 
dow. The old building is defaced by plaster and 
whitewash, by which the architecture of the noble 
arches and massive pillars is covered over and 
hidden from view. ‘‘ Now, when it is remem- 
bered,” say they, ‘that this church is the parish 
church,—that its main walls are good and strong, 
capable of lasting yet as many years as they have 
already stood,—that it contains fine specimens of 
our most ancient architecture,—that in spite of all 
the injuries it has suffered, it still stands out in 
the midst of its desolation a noble ruin, telling of 
its former greatness, and as it were imploring a 
little aid,—when all this is considered, surely it 
must be confessed that something should be done 
towards its restoration. But the parish is of itself 
utterly inadequate to meet the expenses of such 
restoration.”—-The committee are of opinion that 
an appeal may with reason be made not only to 
the parish and county with which the Abbey is 
immediately connected, but also to the country at 
large; and they invite all who take an interest in 
preserving the noble specimens of church archi- 
tecture which still remain to us to contribute 
towards so worthy an object as that of restoring 
the Abbey Church of Waltham Holy Cross.— 
Should their appeal be successful, it is their inten- 








tion to engage an architect of abili 

building, “oa to make a plan ey te Tey the 
improvements, in order that the restoration 
proceed on one uniform and prescribed — 
and that the contributors to the work may i. 
assured that their offerings will not be An 
frittered away, but will be laid out though 
and judiciously.—We cannot but wish success 
their efforts. - 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA __ 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN 

LAST WEEK BUT TWO OF THE SEAsox 
SCRIPTION NIGHT, MONDAY NEXT. AwAON.~ SUB 
Night but one of ‘LES HUGUENOTS.—Grisi Catan wat 
burini, F ormes, Tagliafico, Marie.—In compliance with oe =e. 
wish of the Subscribers, a Subscription Night will be giy 
MONDAY NEXT, August 11th, in lieu of Saturday, Sere on a 
Ivories and Tickets therefore for Saturday Sept. éth, will hes All 
able for Monday, August 1ith, on which occasion will be a 
(for the last time but one this season) Meyerbeer’s Grand — 
“LES HUGUENOTS, Principal characters by Madame ( ~ 
a Angri, Malle.Cotti, Herr Formes. Signey 
Tamburini, Signor Tagliafico, Signor Polonini, § ‘Benet 
Signor Mei, Seer eae, and Signor Mario. » Signor Rommi, 

SECOND NIGHT of ‘SAFFO”—On TUESDAY 
August 12th, will be performed, for the second a qt. 
Grand Opera, entitled *SAFF.’ The Poem by M. Angi to 
Music by M. Gounod.—Safio, Madame Viardot ; Glice 
astellan; Second Pitria, Signor Tamburini; 
Maralti (his first appearance this seasen); I] Gran Sace 
Signor Rommi; Eraldi, Signori Soldi and Polonini; and Faone, 
peed Tamberlik. Chorus of Priests, Gladiators, Conspirators 
eople, ke, ™ 

GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. —*IL FLAUTO MAGICO;— 
sNORMA.—On THURSDAY NEXT, August 14, a GRAND 
COMBINED ENTERTALN MENT will be given ‘The perform. 
ances will commence with the First Act of ‘NORMA, —T, 
which will be added, for the Fifth Time, Mozart's celebrated 
Work, ‘IL FLAUTO MAGICO’ (the complete 0 Ta).—The 
whole embracing nearly all the principal .1rttstes of the Theatre 
viz.. Madame Grisi, Madame Castellan, Miss Louisa ‘ 
Madame Viardot, Signor Tamberlik, Signor Ronconi, Her 
formes, Signor Mario, &c, &c.—Composer, Director of the Music 
and Conductor, Mr. Costa.—Commence at Bight. : 

Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets for Monday, Tuesday, or Thursday 
to be had at the Box-office of the Theatre, and at the principal 
Libraries and Music-sellers. 





















SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 
Mr. Costa.—Friday next, August 15, will be performed, as ap 
additional Subscription Concert, Mendelssohn's Oratorio, ‘ST, 
?AU L.’—Vocalists: Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr 
Lockey, Mr. Whitehouse, and Herr Formes. The (rchestra, the 
most extensive in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double 
basses) nearly 700 performers.—Tickets, 38. ; Keserved, 58. ; Central 
Area, numbered geats, 10s, 6d. each—at the Society's Office, 6, in 
Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 








Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—With the exception 
of Madame Gazzaniga,—who has been described to 
us as a Lady apparently sent into the world for the 
express purpose of singing the operas of Verdi and 
none beside,—Madame Barbieri Nini is the only 
Italian prima donna of first-class reputation whom 
we have not before heard on this side of the Alps. 
Let us own that recollecting our experiences of 
Mesdames Frezzolini and Tadolini—like her, can- 
tatrict much ‘honoured in their own country,”— 
our expectations were not high on Tuesday evening 
when Madame Barbieri Nini’s début in ‘ Luerezia 
Borgia’ took place. But many years have elapsed 
since we have been so forcibly struck, deeply in- 
terested, and largely satisfied by any stranger, or 
have witnessed a success more genuine.—Rumour 
had prepared us for the total want of beauty in the 
face and figure of Madame Barbieri Nini; by this, 
then, we were not surprised. We had heard, on the 
other hand, of her glorious voice ; but found that, 
asregards quality, compass, evenness and power, the 
reality must have been better than report. Some- 
what worn as it doubtless now is, Madame Bar- 
bieri Nini’s voice remains still a soprano of the very 
first class,—ranging from B below the line to ¢ 
above,—rich, sweet, southern in tone, well in tune, 
and apparently convertible toevery purpose of tragic 
expression, whether it be the murmur of intreaty, 
the whisper of terror, or the frenzied menace 
of revenge: —a genuine, genial, musical voice, 
perfectly under its owner's command. 
whereas many of the recent dramatic canta 
trici from Italy and elsewhere have pos 
and possess no vocal finish or self-consistency, 
Madame Barbieri Nini seems to us to have 
studied in the grand style of those days when every 
passage was to be completed as it was begun, 
every vowel was to be sounded, and to every phrase 
was to be allotted its full virtue. Her execution 
is sound and true, sometimes startling byits passion 
and brilliancy; her ornaments are good in form; her 
recitative is large and noble,—erring occasio 
on the side of a breadth approaching coarseness to 
which we are unaccustomed.—Her first cavatina 
surprised and rivetted the audience. In the second 
act, some diminution of power and sweetness1n tone 
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remarked 
, “ and the largo of her final scene was 
“ aaa with an intense expression and a vocal 
ety that excited a storm of applause, the 
. ie of which there was no mistaking.—As 
Hee eeaa Madame Barbieri Nini has to contend 
pe ost serious drawbacks. Her reading of the 
rn r Lanesis notwithstanding, is finer, more in- 
_ al, and more various than that to which we 
— rsare accustomed, without her bating an 
= f its passion. We were especially struck 
pach ie ropriety ofall her speeches “‘ aside,” with 
1 a great situations are full, —with her 
sper of opening the duett betwixt herself and 
f Alfonso in the first poisoning scene,—and with 
pom odictive power of her welcome to the guests 
a murderous Negroni supper. Her disclosure 
vs his parentage to Gennaro was, on the other 
‘aod, remarkable for its pathetic and abject 
ixnility. Like her singing, her acting is one of 
tie best examples of modern Italian art that we 
hive seen;—possibly too intense and coloured too 
srongly for our sober—not to say cold—tastes, 
iyt still so self-consistent and so obviously guilt- 
\-s of mechanical stage-trick or extravagance as to 
hve carried away the audience on the wings (as it 
sere) of the whirlwind. Whether the excitement 
i the first evening will prove to have been merely 
‘aging flash, and whether our Haymarket opera- 
ers will admit among their established favourites 
ne neither young nor lovely (let the truth be faced, 
me for all), it is impossible for us to divine. 
anwhile, the impression made on Tuesday by 
Madame Barbieri Nini is no matter of guess-work, 
md we are more than usually curious for its 


; but in the third her voice 


quel. 
Me the same evening, Mdlle. Alboni_ re- 
med to her right occupation in the theatre,— 
at, namely, of contralto. In such parts as Orsini 
‘nd Gondi in ‘Maria di Rohan,’ her rich voice 
i joyous manner of singing scattered songs form 
delicious addition to a cast. To sustain an opera 
by her unassisted self, we think her unequal. As 
Woria, for instance, in ‘ La Figliadel’ Reggimento,’ 
hich part she sang on Thursday evening, she 
sands third, after Madame Sontag and Mdlle. 
Jany Lind. The soprano notes, it is true, are, 
rith slight transposition, reached by her; but the 
wprano colour of the part is not there. Though 
frid and beautifully voluble, Mdlle. Alboni’s 
aecution under such circumstances lacks vivacity, 
ud her cantabile expressive and penetrating power. 
Her acting, too, of ‘The Daughter of the Regi- 
nent’ is spiritless and her demeanour dull: the 
litle military airs and graces which give life to the 
part have not been mastered by her. In short, 
eerynew assumption of the kind only shows anew 
imore forcibly than its predecessor the limits 
tf Alboni’s voice ; and that her gift of personation 
tas no limit—being null. 


- 





Oururic.—On Monday Miss Faucit appeared 
nthe character of Lady Macbeth :—a character in 
rhich we never remember to have seen her before, 
ul which we doubt whether she has previously 
yeformed in London. The performance therefore 
uenits some attention. Notwithstanding a defi- 
cent physique, Miss Faucit’s acting was very 
tiective,—and this in consequence of her fine and 
judicious reading. Of all the mere readers of the 
jat Miss Faucit’s is the most intellectual that we 
tare listened to,—and frequently by the mere force 
ofmental energy she achieved a decided triumph. 
‘heeremarks apply principally to the great scenes 
athe first act:—in the others she was less powerful. 
{nthe sleeping scene she was even feeble,—though 
taborate. But, throughout, even where the body 
Wis unequal to the task, the mind was manifest. 
Altogether, the character has given us a higher 
‘ntion of Miss Faucit as an actress and an artist 
tan we had before,—high as that always was.— 
Ne was admirably supported by Mr. J. William 
illack,—whose “Macbeth is one of the best on 
the stage. His acting with the Ghost in the 
tanquet Scene was very fine. Buthere our praise 
“this performance must end. Nothing could be 
‘uote Meagre than the appointments of the stage : 
~the mise en scdne being miserable, and the text 





ill rehearsed. Mr. Diddear, as Macduff, was very 
imperfect,-——and the subordinates were quite un- 
practised. This is not the way in which a manager 
of Mr. Farren’s reputation should mount a great 
epic tragedy. i 

SaDLER’s WELLS.—Mrs. Warner appeared as 
Lady Macbeth on Monday, and as Portia on 
Thursday. Both plays were most carefully ap- 
pointed. Lady Macduff was performed by a Mrs. 
Barrett,—who executed the difficult scene in the 
fourth act of the tragedy with judgment and feel- 
ing. Mr. Robinson as Malcolm also justified the 
opinion that we have before recorded of him ; and, 
in the same act, performed his portion of the Mac- 
duff episode in a style both elegant and forcible. 
He was well assisted by Mr. H. Marston, —whose 
Macduff was a spirited impersonation. 

On Monday next Miss Glyn commences her 
performances with the part of Lady Macbeth :— 
and we may mention that her engagement is not, 
as we stated, for the season absolutely,—but ter- 
minable, on either side as we understand it, at a 
month's notice. 





MvsIcAL AND DRAMATIC GossiIP.- 
*Tis better we laugh than weep, 

sings Barry Cornwall; and thus we copy the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Bunn having once again 
become the lessee of Drury Lane with a feeling of, 
diversion at the persistence with which, let what- 
ever managements or entertainments intervene,— 
be they horses, or German operas, or legitimate 
Drama, or Promenade Concerts,—some once in 
three years Mr. Bunn is sure to be found in his 
old place, with his old magnificent throne-speech, 
and his list of promises of opera and spectacle, 
grand, semi-grand, demi-semi-grand, and “ cot- 
tage,” (to borrow our figures from the piano- 
forte manufacturer’s list of prices). Let it be noted, 
however, that with each of these triennial presi 
dential elections, the term of reign has proved 
successively shorter and shorter,—simply, because 
the Potentate has shown himself unwilling to 
march with his time, and to regulate his measures 
in correspondence with the increased musical in- 
telligence of the times. To make an operatic re- 
pertory is year by year less and less easy. The 
old ‘Bohemian Girl,’ ‘Daughter of St. Mark,’ 
‘Bondsman,’ Ke. and works of the same 
family, will hardly now sustain a theatre if they 
could not in the days of their youth. The classical 
foreign operas have been almost all translated, 
and require an execution, vocal and dramatic, 
which (no offence to native talent) an English 
corps is hardly in case to give. We know that un- 
performed works by Mr. Balfe and Mr. Wallace 
are in existence; but after these, what is there on 
which a management could found hopes of succeed- 
ing in a theatre as large as Drury Lane! 

The English Glee and Madrigal Concerts—late 
though their beginning was—must be flourishing, as 
every entertainment good of its kind is, with time, 
sure to flourish in England,—since further concerts 
are still announced. 
marks offered by us seems to have made itself felt, 
since Miss Williams has been added to the com- 
pany,—also Mr. Whitehouse. 


Ros 
QC., 


“Your reviewer,” writes a friend, “‘ was only 
correct in imagining the tale of the substitu- 
tion, at a concert in Paris, of the Pixis for the 
3eethoven Trio, translated in the Atheneum last 
week [ante, p. 825], to be one well known in the 
world of musicians. The mystifier was Liszt: and 
although the company mystified included some of 
the most enthusiastic and pragmatical Aristarchi of 
Parisian connoisseurship, who ought to have known 
better,—if any pianist on mystification bent could 
make Pixis sound as grand as Beethoven, and Beet- 
hoven as brilliant as Pixis, Liszt is that man: his 
power of throwing life and soul into inferior music 
(even to his own deception with regard to its value) 
being familiar to all who are familiar with him. 
Take, however, the tale for what it is worth :—it 
might be submitted, in continuation, that certain 
well-esteemed German critics, to judge by their 
preferences expressed in print, are little more ac- 
curate and sensitive with regard to strangers’ 


music than the French party dumb-foundered by 
Liszt’s audacity ;—while Italians, of the best Ita- 
lian quality, might, till lately, be heard of speaking 
of everything German and French as ‘‘ questa roba,” 
and professing themselves unable to distinguish 
betwixt one author and another.—Lastly, while 
rambling through the odd, incoherent world of 
dilettantism, in support of that charitable construc-~ 
tion which it would be well to encourage in all 
such cases, let us recall a wager won from one of 
the most renowned and rea!ly accomplished Han- 
delians whom England ever possessed. While 
listening to a performance of ‘ L’Allegro,’ A. re- 
marking on the omission of that richly florid air 
But O! sad virgin, 

was called to order by B. the Handelian aforesaid, 
with a flat assurance that no such air existed. 
confident was the chastiser of his own accuracy, 
that no citation of the theme, nor of the form of 
obbligato accompaniment, could convince B;—who 
was only at last to be silenced by an inspection of the 
score, from which the air, of course, stared him in 
the face. Such intolerances and mistakes among 
persons whom it would be folly to denounce as 
ignorant make up, surely, no bad plea for charity 
in a case where sarcasm and national self-import- 
ance delight to be busy.” 


So 


Thus much in extenuation :—let us now turn to 
matters a plain statement of which speaks more 
emphatically than any analysis or comment, Our 
opera-goers will, we apprehend, be amazed, 
should they chance to read in the Journal des 
Débats the elaborate and cordial eulogiums of M. 
Berlioz upon the ‘Florinda’ of M. Thalberg ;— 
and be still moreagreeably surprised by the news pro- 
mulgated in the Gazette Musicale of the “ hit” made 
here by Mdlle. Alboni in ‘La Corbeille d’Oranges.’ 
Misstatements like these border on a want of good 
faith, discouraging to those who would fain know 
on which among our neighbours across the water 
—whether of the virtuoso or the mercantile class 
—reliance is to be placed. 

Madame Sontag has written to us to contradict 
the rumour, to which we last week alluded, of her 





The validity of certain re- | 


retirement from Z/er Majesty's Theatre.—We give 
| her own words :—‘‘Je vous serais trés reconnais- 
sante, Monsieur, si vous vouliez bien rétablir l’ex- 
actitude des faits en insérant dans votre prochain 
Numéro, que je n’ai pas encore cessé de faire partie 
de ce Théatre, oi je n'ai jamais cessé d’étre, et 
resterai toujours 4 la disposition de la Direction 
jusqu’au 31 Aotit inclusivement, époque de la ces- 
sation de mon contrat.”—From the above—taken 
in context with the substitution of other singers 
in the repertory of Madame Sontag’s parts, and 
the total disappearance of her name from the an- 
nouncements of //er Majesty's Theatre—it will be 
gathered that the rumour quoted last week erred 
mainly in the form of wording. ‘‘ Retirement” 
may imply compulsory absence as well as voluntary 
retreat ; and the former we presume, from the note 
published and the play-bill facts in every one’s 
possession, is Madame Sontag’s present position. 
In any case the spirit of our comment remains 
uncorrected :—to the effect that no one has been 
found adequately to replace her. 

The foreign papers announce that on the 19th 
of last month was inaugurated at Riga a monu- 
ment just erected in memory of Conradin Kreutzer, 
the composer, who died there last year. 





The programme of the concert last week given 
at the Hétel de Ville to the English guests who 
have been so joyously entertained by our neigh- 
bours, is worth giving.— 

Premiére partie: 1. Choeur du Sicge de Corinthe, de 
j Rossini; 2. Ouverture d’Oberon, de Weber; 3. Cheeur de 
| Castor et Pollux, de Rameau; 4. Ouverture de la Gazza 
| Ladra, de Rossini; 5. Les Ruines d'Athénes, de Beethoven, 
| —Deuxieme partie: 1. Cheur de Judas Machabée, 
dlandel; 2. Septuor de Beethoven, exécuté par tous les 
instruments a cordes, deux clarinettes, deux cors et deux 
bassons; 3. Choeur des Scythes, de Gluck; 4. Finale de la 
Symphonie en La, de Beethoven ; 5. Cheeur de la Création, 
d'Haydn, 

The executive force was the orchestra and 
chorus of the Conservatoire. Whether it will 
occur to our civic dignitaries to call in the Phil- 
harmonic band and chorus when their day of re- 
taliating hospitalities comes, may admit of some 
doubt; but every example of the kind ought to 
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hearten up our city companies, whose coffers over- 
flow with wealth, into throwing something more 
of grace and taste into their entertainments, and 
giving to Music a better share than it has when 
taking the form of ‘the glee” or of ‘‘ the Ladies 
from the gallery.” 





MISCELLANEA 


Palace of Westivinster.—The new House of Com- 
mons has been remodelled, and is now completed, 
ready for occupation. The acoustic effect of the 
changes has been but partially tried as yet. The 
ceiling has been brought down 5 or 6 feet in the 
centre, and instead of being flat over the whole ex- 
panse, as betore, is sloped down on all sides, The 
upper half of the windows, which formerly had a 
central transom, is thereby put out of sight, and, as 
this lessened the light considerably, the cils have bcen 
cut down about a foot. The side galleries have been 
made wider, and are coved beneath, to throw out 
the sound (we should not advise speakers to stand 
under them nevertheless). A very considerable in- 
crease of accommodation has been gained in the 
division lobbies by the addition of one large and two 
smal] oriels. The gallery for the public has been 
enlarged, and accommodation is now afforded for 
about 460 members. Retiring rooms, too, have been 


gallery, at the Speaker's end, is so arranged tempo- 
rarily, that each reporter has a separate stall, with a 
door at his back; so that he is able to come and go 
rapidly without disturbing any other. They have a 
private staircase and two retiring rooms, with desks, 
where they may arrange their notes or refer to books 
and papers. The ventilation and warming of the 
house is, as our readers know, under the direction 
of Dr. Reid. The Spcaker has a privaie hot-water 
plate in the house for his feet, and so have the Minis- 
ters and leaders of the Opposition. Minton’s men 
are busily at work laying the tile pavements through- 
out the building. — Builder. 


Postage of Papers in India,—1 trust you will allow me to 
say a few words relative to the peculiar hardships under 
which readers of English papers suffer in India, owing to 
the heavy taxes levied upon us by the French and Indian 
post-offices respectively. I am emboldened to draw your 
attention thus to the subject, by the warm interest which 
you evince in the progress of postal facilities in other coun- 
tries, in several recent numbers of your journal, and par- 
ticularly in the number of the 8th of March last. If we 
direct our correspondents at home to send the papers, 
vid Marseilles, each number is taxed with the heavy post- 
age of 3d.; and, in addition to that, those of us who live 
in the East of India—in fact, the whole Bengal Presi- 
dency—are taxed at Bombay with 3 annas (4}¢.) on the 
lightest covers, 9d. on your own larger sheets, and even 
134d. on the Illustrated News, and other papers of that 
size. The subscription to the stamped Atheneum is but 
2ls. 8d.; the French postage is 13s., the Indian postage, 
at the least, 19s. 6d.; total, 54s. 2d.! The French post- 
age may, of course, be avoided by ordering the papers by 
Southampton ; but this involves the delay of all numbers 
more recent than the 20th of the month, while, by Mar- 
seilles, we may have them up to the 24th. Besides, we 
must then be content with but one delivery in a month, as 
there is no Southampton mail except on the 20th. Even 
when we order all the papers by Suuthampton, we still 
incur the monstrous Indian postage, and find the year’s cost 
of your paper never less than 42s.!| The French post-office 
is reaping the penalty of its greed, in the vastly decreased 
number of covers sent vid Marseilles, as testitied by the 
fact that, while it takes eight days or posts to complete the 
delivery of all the Southampton papers, those that come by 
Marseilles reach us generally in one delivery. If English- 
men in any part of the world merit consideration, surely 
we in this terrible climate, shut out from all but the most 
limited society, removed utterly from the sight and use of 
any of the wonders of civilization that have common place 
at home,—surely we deserve especial regard. English lite- 
rature is as the air we breathe,—we have it, or die intellec- 
tually in this mental and moral desert. Say, then, a word 
or two for us, also, when next you touch upon the topic of 
postage on literature. I state what is within the scope of 
a pretty extensive knowledge of the question, when I assert 
that, were the postage reduced to reasonable rates, four 
English papers would be subscribed for where there is but 
one now, Yours, &c. 


AN OLD SuBSCRIBER. 
N.W. Provinces, May 10. 





‘To Corresronpents. — W. C.— T. B.— Occasional Cor- 
respondent—G. W. T.—A Constant Reader—W. T. C. C.— 
W. T. S.—received. 

Iexnoramos.—If this Correspondent, who some weeks since 
applied to us for certain particulars respecting a Poet of 
our time, will send his name and address,—we can furnish 
him now with the information which he seeks. 








CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols, with Portrait and [llustrations, 
price only 128. bound, 
LETTERS OF 
MAY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
Z ILLUSTRATIVE of HER PERSONAL HISTORY. 
With an Historical Introduction and Notes. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
“Undoubtedly the most valuable and by far the most interest- 


ing work ilustrative of the life and character of Mary Stuart ever 
given to the world.”"— Edinburgh Post. 


Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NOTICE. 
Vol. II. of LIVES of the QUEENS 


of ENGLAND, 


By AGNES STRICKLAND, 


THE NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, EMBEL- 
LISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN, 


IS NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS, 


To be completed in Eight Volumes, 
Price 128, EAcH. 


**We congratulate the public upon the appearance of 
this new library edition of ‘The Lives of the Queens of 
England.’ It is to be completed in eight volumes, com- 
prising the Life of every Queen from Matilda, the wife of 
the Conqueror, to Anne, the daughter of the unfortunate 
James. We have already placed upon record our opinion 


| as to the value that ought to be attached to the labours of 
provided above the division rooms. The reporters’ 


Miss Strickland, in affirming that ‘no one can be said to 
possess an accurate knowledge of the history of this country 
who has not studied her Lives of the Queens of England.’ 
That opinion we again refer to, for the purpose of repeating 
it, and, if it were possible, of pronouncing a stronger eulo- 
gium upon this truly national work, which in this new 
edition has received all the aids that further research on 
the part of the author, and of embellishment on the part of 
the publisher, could tend to make it still more valuable and 
still more attractive than it had been in its original form.” 
Morning Herald. 


Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


To be had of all Booksellers, and at all the Libraries. 








I. 
The ENGLISH in AMERICA. 


By the Author of ‘Sam Suick,’&e, 2 vols. 21s. 


II. 
EIGHT YEARS in PALESTINE, | 
SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR, from 1842 | 


to 1850. By F. A. NEALE, Esq., late Attached 
to the Consular Service in Syria, 2 vols. with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

Ill. 


I 
SCENES from SCRIPTURE. By 


the Rev. G. CROLY, L.L.D., Author of! 


*Salathiel,/&e. 1 vol. 10s. Gd. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
The LADY and the PRIEST. By 
Mrs. MABERLY. 
Il. 


MARIAN WITHERS, By GERAL- 
DINE E. JEWSBURY, Author of ‘ Zoz, &e. 
(Just ready.) 


Ill. 
The TUTOR’S WARD. By the 


Author of ‘Wayrartne SKETCHES.’ 


av. 
CLARE ABBEY. By the Author of 
‘ The Discipline of Life.’ 


Vv. 
ARTHUR CONWAY. By Captain 
MILMAN. 


VI. 
RALPH RUTHERFORD. By 


the Author of ‘THe PETREL.’ 


VIt. 
CALEB FIELD. By the Author of 
*MarGAReET MAITLAND.’ 1 vol. 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK AT THE cR 
See “ Some of the Drolleries of the Great Fava AUACR. 
n No. 6, for August, price 1g. of ~~ 


1851; or, the ADVENTURES of MR. ang 


MKS. SANDBOYS, their Son 
who came up to London to “ Enjoy Themselves” ann), pauahter 
Great Exatnition. on to" Sajoy Themselves,” and to See Tuy 


By HENRY MAYHEW and GRORGE CRUIKSHAyy 
London: David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street, NK. 


PRESIDENT HITCHCOCK’sS NEW WORK 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 7s. cloth. ‘ 
THE RELIGION of GEOLOGY , 
CONNECTED SCIENCES, and 
President of Anaherst Collen ad PesaeD as 
and Geology. a Theology 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
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Just published, by Longman & Co, London 


TABULAR VIEW of the PRINCIPAL 
é FPOSSILIFEROUS DEPOSITS of the BRITISH ISLFe 
prepared originally for the use of the Pupils of Messrs, N, LES, 
-\gricultural, Chemical, and Scieutifie Academy, Kenningto esti 
Price, in a targe Bee QHN MORRIS, PGS: ngton, 
rice, in a large Sheet for mounting, 18. : in Pamp ' 
in Pamphlet form, with Geological Mapa en amphlet form,ts 


*.* The Pamphlet interleaved forms an excellent Nota 
Students attending Geological Le tures. suaeien Note-book fur 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of th 
REVELATION of ST. JOHN the DIVINE 
Kules of Trauslation, and an English Version of the same ; as al 
of the Gospel of St. John, and of the Epistles of John aud Jude 
By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for Asetat® 
ing the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3s, 6d, 





on Definite 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Second Edition, 


TREATISE on a BOX of INSTRUMENTs 

and the SLIDE RULE, with the Theory of Tri 

and Logarithms, org Practical Geometry, Surveying. Mea- 

suring 3 bnew. — ane Malt Gauging, Heights and Distances 

articularly adapted for the use of Excisemen, Engi 5, Seame 

and Schools. By THOMAS KENTISH. ae 
Relfe & Fletcher, 150, Aldersgate-street. 


gonometry 


A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER, 

This day, neatly bound in cloth, gilt, price 38. éd. 
Tome TRUTHS for HOME PEACE: a 
4 Practical Inquiry into what chiefly mars or makes Domes. 
tic Life. Especially addressed to Young Housewives. 

“ We earnestly recommend this book. It is delightfully written, 
with all the intelligence, sense, and feeling of a good and sensible 
woman.” — Lady's Newsp«per. 

: Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 


MR. RYSKIN'S NEW PAMPHLET ON ART. 
Now ready, in 8yvo. 
PERE RAPHAELITISM. By the Author of 


*Modern Painters.” 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


*y* A New Edition (the Fifth) of * Modern Painters, Volume the 
irst, is j just read y. 











A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MINING. 
Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. by John Weale, 59, High 
Holborn, London, price 12s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the WORK- 
4 ING and VENTILATION of COAL-MINES, illustrated 
with Sixteen large-sized Plans. By JOHN HEDLEY, Colliery 
Viewer and Mining Agent, Wigan, Lancashire. 





DR. LITTLE'S WORKS ON DEFORMITIES, 
Longman & Co. 


REATISE on TREATMENT of CLUB-FOOT 

and ANALOGOUS DISTORTIONS, with and without SUR- 
GICAL OPERATION. By W. J. LITTLE, M.D., Founder of 

the Royal Orthopaedic Hospital. 

Contents :—Deformities of the Feet, Knees, &c. present at Birth- 
eres Contractions — Distortions from Teething, Worms, 
asm, Hysteria. 

TREATISE on ANCHYLOSIS, or STIFI- 


JOINT. Conteds:—Contractures from Inflammation, Accidents, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Erysipelas . 





This day, price 103. Vol. XX. Part II. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
OYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 
Conten'’s :—Note as to the Dynamical Equivalent of Tempera 
ture in Liquid Water, and the Specific Heat of Atmospheric Air 
and Steam, being a Supplement to a Paper on the Mechani 
Action of Heat. By William John Macquorn Rankine, Civil Eng- 
neer, F.R.S.E. F.R.S.S.A.—On the Power and Economy of Single 
Acting Expansive Steam-"ngines, being a Suppler 
Section of a Parer on the Mechanical Action of Heat. By W - 
John Macquorn Rankine, Civil Engineer, F.R.S.E. F.RS.SA. be. 
—On the Economy of Heat in Expansive Machines, forming te 
Fifth Section of a Paper on the Mechanical Action of Heat. sy 
William John Macquorn Rankine, Civil Engineer, ay b 
F.R.S.S.A. &c.—Notes on the Geology of the Eildon Hills in “4 





burghshire. By James D. Forbes, Esq. F.R.S. See. RS. 
yt of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. On. 
new Source for obtaining Caprice Acid, and Remarks on — 
Salts. By Mr. Thomas Henry Rowney, F.C.S. Communic y 
Dr. T. Anderson.—On Certain Salts and Products of Decom + 
tion of Comenic Acid, By Mr. Henry How. Communica’ le 
Dr. T. Anderson.—On the Products of the Destructive ey 
tion of Animal Substances. Part LI]. By Thomas Anderson. i 
F.R.S.E.—On the Dynamical Theory of Heat, with num 
Results deduced from M. Joule’s equivalent of a Therma’ 
and M_ Regnault’s Observations on Steam. | 
M.A. Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow.—On Mechaai 
of Discovering Experimentally the Relation between the a 7. 
cal Work spent, and the Heat produced by the ¢ ompressl Peter's 
Gaseous Fluid.’ By William Thomsen, M.A. Fellow neo : 
College, Cambridge, and Professor of Natural Philosop v Dich 
University of Glasgow. — On the Weight of Aqueous V apo June 
's condensed on a Cold Surface, under given Conditions. i 
Dalmahoy, Esq. F.R S.E.—On' some remarkable Marine iialy 
brata, new to the British Seas. By Edward Forbes, re “si, 
Professor cf Botany to King’s College, London, and scersity 
F.R.SS. L. and E. Professor of Auatomy in the Unis 
Edinburgh. — 
Edinburgh : R.Grant & Son. London: Williams & No 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
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This day, in medium 8vo. strongly bound, price 30s. 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


WITH THEIR 


SIZES, PRICES, AND PUBLISHERS’ NAMES. 
1816—1851. 


Publisher recommends those who purchase the ‘London Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,’ to preserve it. Sub- 
Tee editions will not embrace so long a period of years; and, as this book will not be reprinted, it will be well to 
or mind that the only correct record of books published some thirty-five years back is to be found in the present 


_ London: Tuomas Hopeson; and sold by all Booksellers. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Now ready, Vols. I. to VIII. 8vo. 16s. each, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


From the EARLIEST PERIOD down to the END of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 
New Edition, with Maps and Appendices. 
*.* The Work may now be had in Complete Sets, or separate portions. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day, Second Edition, 8vo. 2s. 


TWO LETTERS TO THE EARL OF ABERDEEN 


ON THE 


STATE PROSECUTIONS OF THE NEAPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. for the University of Oxford. 


STATE, 


Also, by the same, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
FROM 1815 to 1850. 


By LUIGI CARLO FARINI. Translated from the Italian. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Now ready, in feap. 4to. 3s. Gd. plain; €s. coloured, 
COMICAL CREATURES 
WURTEMBERG; 
Including the Story of ‘ Reynard the Fox.’ 


With Twenty Illustrations, drawn from the Stuffed Animals contributed by HERMANN PLovcquet, 
of Stuttgart, to the Great Exhibition. 


THE FROM 


List of Illustrations. 
XI 
NUL 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVL 
XVIL. 


L&I. Toe Wonpereut Harg-Hent (Double Plate). 
It. Dawg WEASEL AND HER FAMILY, 
IV, THE ATTENTIVE PHYSICIAN. 
V, THB very ATTENTIVE PHYSICIAN. 
VL. OLp MARTEN AND Suare WEASEL, Esq. 
Vil, Mr. BANTem’s INTERVIRW WITH OLD MARTEN. 
VIL Loxcrai, TEACHING THE YouNG Rappits ARITH- 
METIC. 
IX Jack Wark AND GricE MARTEN LEADING 
THE BALL, 
X. Taz Dus. or tuE Dormice. 
XL Tae Kirrens at TEA. 


ENsiGN SQuEAKER AND Miss Ross. 

Yoong MARTEN BIDDING FAREWELL 10 Miss PAULINA. 

THE FROGS WHO WOULD A-WOOING GO. 

REyNARD aT Homg AT MALEPARDUS, 

REYNARD IN THE LIKENESS OF A IJERMIT. 

Sir Tipert THE CAT DELIVERING THE KING’s 
MESSAGE. 

REYNARD BRINGS FORWARD THE TTARE AS HIS 
WITNESS. 

REYNARD ON HIS PILGRIMAGE TO RoME. 

REYNARD ATTACKETH LAPRELL THE RABBIT. 





orr | XVII. 
XIX. 
xX. 


“To whom, old or young, will not this agreeable little volume be welcome? Who has not, young or old, seen, 
laughed at, revisited, and brought away pleasant recollections of the Stuffed Animals from the Zollverein ? 

“It was a good notion that of perpetuating these clever productions by means of daguerreotype and wood engraving. 
They are very nicely executed in this volume, and wonderfully like. It is needless to particularize where all is so graphic 
and faithful ; but let the studious little rabbit over his arithmetic lesson, at p. 32, with that demure, conscience-stricken 
pair behind him wincing at the flogging of their idle brother, be especially admired. We must add, that the letter-press 
Snot unworthy of the humour and fidelity of the illustrations. 

“We predict a great ran at Christmas for the ‘ Comical Creatures from Wurtemberg.’ 


” 


— Kvaminer, Aug. 2. 


D. Boave, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


BRONZES D’ART. 


J ACKSON & GRAIIAM respectfully invite the attention of 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. Cotias 


ftom the most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence and 


NOTICE. 
CLARA CAMERON; the BELLE 
of the SEASON, 3 vols. 


Is NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
“ Lets out the secrets of those who are immersed in the deceitful 
and dangerous vortex of pahionee eRe. We have no doubt it 
et 


will command an extensive popularity.”— Bell's Messenger. 


Il. 
LORD W. LENNOX’S 
‘PERCY HAMILTON, the WEST- 
MINSTER BOY.’ 3 vols. 


“ Abounds in fun, and will afford much pleasure to a large circle 
of readers.”—S. Times. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 
the Author of ‘The Wife's Sister,’ &c. 


W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
*x* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


By 


REPORT OF THE STATE OF THE CROPS, 


HE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE AND 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of THIS DAY, contains a 
full REPORT of the STATE of the CROPS THROUGHOUT 
the COUNTRY.—Order of any Newsvender. 
A single copy will sent on sossins of six postage stamps.— 
Ota for Advertisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 
garden. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND DAGUERREOTYPE. 


HE Proprietors of The CHEMICAL RECORD 
and DRUG PRICE CURRENT are happy to announce, 
that they have succeeded in making an arrangement with W. H. 
Tuorstuwaite, Esq. (firm. Horne, Thornthwaite & Wood, of 
Newgate-street,) for a Series of Articles on PHOTOGKAPHY and 
DAGUERREOTY PE. he justly coquized reputation of Messrs. 
Horne & Co. as Opticians and Chemical Instrument Makers, is a 
sufficient guarantee of the practical excellence of the Articles.— 
Tue Cuemicat Recorp of SATURDAY, August 9, will contain 
the first Number of the Series— Price 5d.; stamped, 6d. Office, 17, 
Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
Just published, price 5s. second Edition, 

OPERY as OPPOSED to the KNOW- 

._ LEDGE, the MORALS, the WEALTH, and the LIBERTY 
of MANKIND. 
“A prodigious structure of ispnentare gt wickedness.” 

4 . Esq 








Author of ‘The Rights of Nations.’ 
London: W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; V. Brooks, 421, 
Oxford-street. 
Price Ss. with a new Portrait after Pickersgill, R.A. 
PHILOSOPHIE PROVERBIALE:—[La 
Philesophie en Proverbes]. Par MARTIN F. TUPPER; 
Traduite par GEORGE METIVIER. 

Londres: Thomas Hatchard, 157, Piccadilly; et chez tous les 
Libraires en France et en Amérique. 
Lox Pon LABOUR AND THE 

LONDON POOR. 

Mr. MAYHEW is happy to announce that his preliminary 

arrangements concerning the inquiry into the extent, causes, and 


consequences of Prostitution in London are so far completed, that 
the First Number of that part of the present Periodical which 


treats of 
THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK 


IN GENERAL, AND OF 
THE LONDON PROSTITUTES 
IN PARTICULAR, 
Will be ready for Publication 
On Saturday, August 16, 1851, 
And continued every alternate week. 


ct will be arranged and appear in the following order : 
will bean Introduction, touching on the habits and 
h ti 


















First, the 
characteristics which distingui 1¢ non-working class generally 
from the hard-working porto be population 

Secondly,a comprehensive view will be taken of Prostitution 
past and present, beginning with THE PROSTITUTION of 
ANCIENT STATES, and then passing to that of MODERN 
NATIONS, the latter part of which will be subdivided into the 
PROSTITUTION of BARBARGUS TKIBES and the PROSTI- 
TUTION of CIVILIZED COUNTRI 2 Ys 

Thirdly, the PROSTITUTION of ENGLAND will be dealt with 
specially and in comparison with that of other countries ; while in 
connexion with this (or more particularly the metropolitan) part 
of the subject, the following will be the mode of procedure :— 

The LONDON PROSTITUTES will be arranged into three 
distinct classes, viz.- 

I. THE PROFESSION 
IL THE CLANDESTIN 

111. THE COHABITANT 
Each of which will be treated of separately and distinctly. 

In connexion with Class No. I. the first step will be to show 
their number and distribution throughout the Metropolis. After 
which the Professional Prostitutes will be subdivided into their 
several grades aud varictics, and treated of seria im. 

This done, the next point will be to deal with their habits and 
menners, their parentage, age, previons ceeupations physical, mental 
cond moral charac'eristica, their gains and expenditure, §e. 

Then will follow an inquiry into the CAUSES of PROSTITU- 
TION, arranging the subject into—1, Those who take to it ; 2, Those 
who are driven to it; and, 3, Those who are bred to it—esamples 
and statistics as to each being given. ee 

This will be succeeded by an exposition of the MEANS by 
which the PROSTITUTLON of LONDON is carried on, embrac- 
ing accounts and descriptions of the various Brothels and Houses 
of Assienation throughout the Metropolis. . 

To this will be appended a statement of the EFFECTS of 








vAL; 
E; and 









for his natural delineation of Animals, De La FonTaing, MATIPAT, and others. 
Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 
GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 


*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 


» &c., in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Bronzes of the artist Barye, famous 


PROSTITUTION, both physical and moral. ’ " 
And, lastly, an exposition of the PLANS, INSTITUTIONS, 
| and ASYLUMS at present in operation with the view of miti- 
| gating or preventing the evil will be set forth. E 
The CLANDESTINE and COHABITANT CLASSES will be 
treated in the same comprehensive manner. 
OFFICE, 16, UPPER WELLINGTON-STREET 


THE ATHENZUM 





Just published, Part I. folio, p rice 178. 6d. 
views of the most Picturesque COLLEGES of 
the UNIVERSITY of Rg ts te a Series of Twenty 

Views taken on the sees by C Painter to H.M. the 
King of Prussia. To be mpleted in han ‘Quarterly Parts. 

Contents of Part I.: 1. Oxford from the South—2. Tom Gate and 
Tower of Christchurch—3. Exeter College Gardens and Bodleian 
Library—4. Interior of the Cathedral—5. New Colleze from the 
Gardens. Price 17s. ¢ 

London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Published by MACMILLAN & CO. Cambridge. 
a 
LUND, Rev. T., B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
im SHORT and EASY COURSE of 
ALGEBRA, Chiefly designed for the Use of Junior 
Classes in Schvols, with a numerous Collection of Original Easy 
Exercises. 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
2. WOOD’S ALGEBRA. Thirteenth Edition, 


revised and enlarged, with Notes, additional Propositions, and 
Examples. 8vyo. bds. 123, 6d. 


3. COMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA, 


being a Key to all the more difficult Examples. 8vo. sewed, 63. 


SNOWBALL, H., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 


1. CAMBRIDGE COURSE of ELEMEN- 
TARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. Fourth Edition; to which are added numerous Ex- 
amples and Problems. 12mo. cloth, 5 


2. The ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHE- 
RICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Seventh Edition. Svo. bds. 10s. tid. 


INTRODUCTION to the ELEMENTS of 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, for the Use of Schools. *vo. 
sewed, v8, 


4, ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, 


Edition. 8vo. bds, 88. 6d. 


Second 


HEMMING, G. W., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIF- 
FERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8vo. bds. 98, 


GRANT, Rev. A. R., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
PLANE ASTRONOMY. Including Explana- 


tions of Celestial Phenomena and Descriptions of Astronomical 
Instruments. 8vo. bds. 6s. 


PHEAR, J. B., M.A., Fellow of Clare Hall. 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, accompanied 


by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. 8vo. bds. 10s, Gd. 


SOLUTIONS of the SENATE-HOUSE 
poor EMS from 1848 to 1851. By N. M. FERRERS, B.A., and 
. STUART JACKSON, B.A., Caius College. (Early in August. 


The PRINCIPLES of the SOLUTION of the 
SENATE-HOUSE * RIDERS’ exemplified in the Solution of those 
proposed in the years 1550 and 1851. By F. J. JAMESON, B.A., 
Caius College. a Karly in October. 

NEW ‘IMPORTED FOREIGN BOOKS, 
 Bigd ERNST, Peloponnesos. Eine historisch- 
een Besc hreib yung a we albinsel. With Maps 
aw oodcuts. Vol. 1. 


KLENCKE, Pror. Dr. H., Slits von Hum 
boldt. Ein biographisches Denkmal, mit dem Portrait Alex 
von Humboldt’s und einer Karte des Orinoco-Stromes. 8yo. 
cloth, 8s. 

KOCK, Dr. CARL, Die kaukasische 


strasse, der Kuban und die Halbinsel Taman. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
KOHL, J.G., Der Rhein. 2 vols. 12mo. 17s. 6d. 
SCHLAGINTWEIT, Untersuchungen tiber dic 


Peeetiese Geographic der ae in Bezi ehungen zu den 
Phaenomenen der Gletscher, zur Ge: jlogie, Meteorologie und 
fmm wraphie. With 11 Plates and 2 Maps, royal 8yo 
roar ) 


WOLZOGEN, Memoiren des kéniglich preussisehen 
Generals der Infanterie Ludwig F reiherrn von Wolzogen. vo. 
cloth, 12s, 


8yo. cloth, 


Militair- 


BARANTE, M. Ds, 


Histoire de 
Nationale. Vols. I. and II. Syo. 128, 
6 vols. 


COMTE, AUGUSTE, § 
tive, ou Traite ge * aga 
manité. Vol. J 

HUC, M., Suesie ‘dun Voyage dans la Tartarie, 


le Thibet, et la Chine, pendant les années 1844, 1845 et 1546 
2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 


LAMARTINE, A. Ds, 
tion. Vols. I. and II. Svo. 10s. 
— Vols. I. and II. 12mo. 7s. 
MAISTRE, JOSEPH De, Lettres et Opuscules 


inédits du Comte Joseph de Maistre, précédés d’une Notice 
aearenniqes, par son fils le Comte Rodolphe de Maistre. 
2 vols, 8vo. 14s. 


MAURICE, BARON P. E., De la Défense Na- 
tionale en Angleterre. 8yo. avec une Carte, 53, 
MIRABEAU, Correspondance entre le Comte de 


Mirabeau et le Comte De a Marck pendant les années 178°, 
1790 et 1791. Publiée par M. Ad. de Bacourt. 3 vols. 8vo. 15s 


Dulau & Co Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square, London. 


la Convention 
To be completed in 


Systéme de Politique posi- 
institutant la Religion de I’ Hu- 


Histoire de la Restaura- 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Published by MACMILLAN & CO. Cambridge. 


EMOSTHENES DE CORONA. The Greek 
Text, with English Explanatory Notes. By B. W. F. 
DRAKE, i. 4., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 58. 

THE ORATION on the CROWN, 
done into English by the Rev. J. P. NORRIS, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. Crown 8vo. sewed, : 3s. 

The ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR TAUGHT 
in ENGL ee. By the Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College. In August. 





on 4th Sage was published, 
Tn 18mo. 72 pag rice éd. in stiff wrapper, 
FIRST SPE L ‘LING- BOOK. By C. W. 
L CONNON, M A., Schools of Greenw ich seapiall. Author of 
*A System of — glish Grammar. 
», nearly ready, by the same Autl 


A SE CON 'D SPELLING-BOOK. Price ls. 


Edinburgh: Oliver é & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price a 
MHE HISTORY OF GREECE, 
from its CONQUEST by the CRUSADERS to its CONQUEST 
by me ms os - 3 
EMPIRE oF TRE BIZOND: 
—1461. 

By GEORG t FINLAY, Esq. 
Ilonorary Meu rber of the Royal Society of Literature ; 

hor of ‘ Greece under the Romans 

Villiam n Blac kwood & Sons, Edinburgh and L ondon. 


Ree nily pablishe “7 The ae Ma APS asks ce 38. Gd. 
the Use of Schools and s,) 
MANU AL of E U ROPE AN G EOGR APHY, 
Ps embracing the ‘3 HYSIC AL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLI- 
TICAL GEOGRAPHY of the various Countries of EUROPE. 
By WILLIAM HU GH Es, -F.R.G.S., late Professor of Geography 
in the College for Civil E ngineers. 


Also, with Ma price 23. 

A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOG RAPHY, 
embracing the PHYSICAL, INDU ete ay and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY of ENGL AND and WALES, SCOTLAND, 
and IRELAND, With a Statistical Table of the British Colonies. 

“These are the first readable geographical works that we have 
had the good fortune to meet with....G raphy, in \ ughes’s 
hands, assumes the dicni rn is well worthy the name, of a 
science.” —Athencun, Ai 
e new productions ‘of Mi. 
additio L ati o our educational books.” 

English Journal of Educa 


Hughes form a most valuable 


tion, July, 1851. 
Edinburs ‘mena s, Aldine Cham- 


A , London : 
bers, Pate srnoster- -roW ; 


Bla 
“and all Booksellers. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIFS. 
pUTLINES of GEOG 


RAPHY. Twenty-fourth 


Edition. 10d. 

OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With Illustrations, 1d. 

OUTLINES ASTRONOMY. 
Edition. 10d. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Nineteenth Edition. 1s. 3d. 

_ OUTLINES of the HISTORY of IRELAND. 

“ OUTLIN YES of the HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Second Edition. 1s. 3d. 


OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. Twelfth 
Edition. 10d. 


OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 


Ninth Edition. 18. 
OUTLINES SACRED HISTORY. 


Twelfth Edition. 28. ¢d, 


OUTLINES | of the 
BRITisil CHURCH. Fifth Edition. 
Lon ton: John W Parker & Son, West Strand. 


GERMAN BOO? FOR LEARNERS, 


By PROFESSOR BERNAYS, of King’s College. 
(fp SR EAN GRAMMAR. 
GERMAN EXERCISES. is. 
GERMAN EXAMPLES. 
GERMAN READER. | 35s, 
GERMAN POETRY for BEGINNERS. 4s. 
GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 5s. 
GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY, 


GERMAN CLASSICS, 
With Introductions and English Notes, by P: roFEssoR BerNays. 


SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. 2s, 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 
John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
ADINGS in POETRY. Tenth 


R E 
BW 4s. 6a. 
READINGS from SHAKESPEARE, in Illus- 


tration of his Characters: 4s. 6d. 
READINGS in P ROSE. 
READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. 
48, 6d. 
READINGS in SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. 
READINGS in NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Thirteenth 


of 


HISTORY 


1s. 6d. 


of the 


5s. 
Od. 


3s. 


7s. 


Yo 
=de 


London : 


Edition. 


Sixth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
Fifth Edition. 


5s. 
4s. 
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M.A., Professor a en in King’s College, 
Auth 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
— TIAL and INTEGRAL CALCU 


Lond 


on t 

LUS, Foote = 

LEMENTS z , 

a; ENTS ofDESCRIPTIY EGEOMETR 

OUTLINES of ASTRONO) - 

Edition. lod. OMY. Thirteen 
London: John W. Parker & t Son, on, West Strang 





ATIN G RAMMAR for LADIES, By 
BROWNE, M.A., Professor of Cl 
College, London. aasical Literature 
Extract from * Although this 
tended for female vente, 1 entertain a = is pri 
prove useful to those of our own sex who hav, ya li 
for the study of Latin—for ex ample, National sche 
Eas ony; od a a training institutions, and then 
ers of those * Classes for Young Men’ which 
the Metropolis.” ita men Are now establish 


CLASSICAL EX: AMIN "ATION PAPERS 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 6s. 
J The SATIRES of HORACE. 4A Reti 
_ ' London : John W. Parker & Son, W est Strand, 

LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. _ 

ATIN EXERCISES for JUNIOR CLASSF: 
ae By the FF ae Dr. MAJOR, Head Master of King’s (4) ; 
CLLUY 

L ATIN EXERCISES for MIDDLE Fory 
in SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, MA. §.. 
Master of King’s College School. 43. 

LATIN SELECTIONS: Cornenivs Npp 


Puxpres, and Ovin's bag mw my PHOSES: with } 1 ag 
Geographical a es, the Rules of Syntax for Constr L 
Le abu a, anc = ere a <4 Scanning, &c. y T. 8. Care 
aster in King’s College School. Sixth Edition, " Append 
3a, 6d. The Appendix separately, 6d. hatte ie 
RULES and EXERCISES in the USE ofty 
L: pAste t SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. By the Rev. J. CROKE 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in Lat 
LYRICS. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS. 3s. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATI 
ELEGIACS and HEROICS. By — same. 3s. 

SALLUST'’S CATILINE and JU GURTH 
with ANTHON’S NOTES. Edited by the same. 28 6d. each, 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
G {OTTFRIED WEBER’S THEORY 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 

A New Edition, Edited by JOHN BISHOP, containing » 

wards of one thousand pages, in 2 vols. royal Svo. whole ¢ 


boards, price 31a. fd. Alse 


CZERNY'S NEW PRACTICAL SCHOO 
of MUSICAL COMPOSITION. Translated by JOHN BISHO? 
3 vols. folio, each 31. 6d. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER'’S (Master of Beetho 
yen) COMPLETE THEORETICAL WORKS. Translated by 
late ARNOLD MERRICK, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. 428, 

CHERUBINIT’S COUNTERPOINT ai 
FUGUE. Translated by J. A. HAMILTON, 2 vols. Svo. 31a & 

And DR. BOYCE’S COLLECTION @ 
CATHEDRAL MUSIC, A New Edition by JOSEPH WARRE! 
In 3 large folio vols. of upwards of 1,300 pages, price 6. 68 

London: R. Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers: 
Her sea 


M 


RW 
in Kay 


ope that it — 


New Catalogues, Gratis and postage Free. 


ESSRS COCESS NEW MUSIC 





on : Thoroug 
s. each a s 
eggs edition, 1s. ; W 
: and his Chanter's Hand-Guide, in 1 vol. 58. ; 
2d. each.—Elegant PIANOS at | two guiness at! 
, ist of | rrices na and postage fre 


upwards— 
1 1 R. Coc , New Burlington- street, Publishers: 


London : 
the Queen. 


———— 
ONDON ASSUR 2ANCE | CORPORATION 
Established by Royal Charter, in the reign of K hinge 
the First, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANC 
Offices, 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-stree. 
The expenses of managing the Life Department defrayed by the 
poration, and not from the P’ — writ etten® 
Pre tuses fi o a) 5 en applic: 
a uses free on person pa 7h CRDY. “Actuaty. 
JOH) 


LAURENCE, § Secretar 
GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
LONDON. 
SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FRO! 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies effected with this Society after Midgummer, 19, 91) 
maining in force at each Se; tennial period of division, w see 
TICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the 
accruing after ra repo 1850, in proportion t to —_ 
tions to those profits, a o the 
the Society's Prospectus and Act of Parliame nt. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuri 
lives are much lower than in many other oe -establis! ~ 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk -& pets 
tee fand in oo to the accumulated funds deriv 

f P. 

in 
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Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 
ned im -styeok, London. For the Assurance of 
Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the 


Neate LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY 


"Directors. 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. be yay ( —. - 
rong. Villiam Kilburn, Esq. 
o 14 aaagiiaas | Francis Macnaghten, Es 
sq. M. 4 Charles Utwa y Mayne, Esa. 
haw, Est. Ls 


William Rother, 
a Jes Dashwood eety “Esq. Robert Saunders, Es¢ 
fis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. 


t. Ge 
vB K. 
— Bees 

y 
Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 


mr bert Gardner, Esq. ; Robert Hichens, Esq. ; 
Auiditore—Ro William Oxborough, ! 
Bankers Bank of England, and M Cc _ & Co. 
Solicitor—W illiam preney Cotterill, Es 
George Burrows, M.D. F.R.S., 18, Gavendish- square. 
ctucry—David ‘Jones, Esq. 
iple adopted by the Univers: ul Life Assurance Society | 
of assets an or and a division of | 
among the assured, admitted to offer 
ially to those panties “who may 
f profit to the reduction of future 


P iysician— 


g table will show the result of the last division of 
the lth of May, 1851, to all persons who 
a annual premiums, being a reduction of 

e current annual premium. This will be found a 
reduction if the original premiums be compare ed with 

those uether offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 


Age Reduced 


ii Annual 
Original secant 
Policy Assured.| Pre: Premium 
Policy, Assured. remium, for the 
currentYear, 


£1012 8 
367 


£1,000 £106 8 8 
4 
0; 1766 
0 
8 


1,000 24 

1,000 | 31 

1,000 42 

| 1,000 66 11 3612 5 

Agents in India—Messrs, Braddon & Co. Calcutta ; 

fainbridge & Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie & Co, Bombay. 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY ; —_ by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 

§ Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, (teorge-street, Edin- 

burgh ; 12, St. Vineent- place, Glasgow; 4, © ‘olle ge-green, Dublin. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1534, to the 31st of 
December, 1 1847, is as follows :— 


On or 
before 
| Mth ey. 


6 
8 
10 
15 


2310 3 


Messrs. 


um added gam s a ddea 
te ang to Policy 
1341. in 1548, 


Sum 
Assured. 
£5,000 
5,000 
1,000 
*1,000 


Sum 
payable at 
Death. 


£6, 179 Tt 


Time Assured. 


vrs, 10 mths. £683 6 8 £7 


*Exanrce. - At the 

aged thi J annual 
47 4 had paid in premiums 16s/, 11 

24 per cent. per annum va the sum ins ured 
annum for each 1,000.) he 1571. 108. added 

almost as much as the premiums - aid. 

The Premiums, vpn eae are on the most moderate scale,and 
aly one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the in- 
surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 
sation to the Resident Director, at the Office, 8, Waterloo-place, 


london, 
(r' UARDIAN 

— RANCE COMPANY, No. Hl, 
Directors. 


Thomson Hankey, Jun. Esq., Chairman. 
Sir Walter K. Farquhar, Bart., Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Hulse oe Esq. | Stewart Marj oribanks, Esq. 
John Dixon, F | John Martin, Esq. 
Prancis Hart Dyke, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. James Morris, F 
John G. Hubbard, Henry Norman, F 
| Henry RK. noses Jun. Esq. 
John Thornton, Esq. 
James Tulloch, Esq. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 
-luditors. 
A W. Robarts, og. Henry Sykes Thornton, Fs 
Lewis Loyd, Jun. Esq. John Henry Smith, Esq. 
Actuary—Griffith Davies, Esq. F 
LIFE a phewnir} MENT.—Under the provisions of an 
Parliamer ntly obtained, this Company now 


FIRE AN 


Lombard-street, 


John Loch, Esq. 
George Lyall, Esq. 


Act of 
offers to future 


re 
Insurers | fifthe of the Profits, with Quinquennial Division, or | 


1 Low Rate of Premium, without participation of Profits 

The next division of Profits will be declared in J une, 18 55, when 

all Participating Policies which shall have subsisted A least one 

yer at Christmas, 1854, will be allowed to share in the Profits. 

At the several past Divisions of Profits made by this Company, 

me Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies from One-Half the 

tofits amounted, on an average of the different ages, to about One 
Cent. per Annum on the sums insured, and the total Bonuses 

added to the four § Septennial Divisions exceeded 770,000. 

POREIGN RISKS.—The Extra Premiums required for the 
and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the northern 

_ xy the United States of America, have been materially 


INV ALID LIVES,—Persons who are not in such sound health 
*$ would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- 
LOAN iay have their Lives insured at Extra Premiums. 

a... S$ granted on life — to the extent of their values, 
ft ‘ovided such polici ae s shall have been effected a sufficient time to 
—_ attained in each case a value not under 5v/. 

SSIGNMENT of POLICLES- Written Notices 
and registered. GEO. K 


ce SEALING ENVELOPES, 
Cream- laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d. 
; Plain E een to match, 9d. er 100. Best Sealing 
8 for ls. Card Plate engraved for 2:. 6d. ; 100 best 
for 28. 6d. A choice Collection of Dressing Cases, 
id Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c, at WILLIAM LOCK: 
08, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
nt carriage free. 


*s* The fine “st Ean d 
Per case of gix Dottlen ¢ Cologne imported at 2s per bottle, or ls. 


of, received 
EYS, Secretary. 





6d. per 100; 


; Large size ditto, 5 


wish to | 


D LIFE); 


LKINGTON and CO., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS RO RONZISTS, &e. 
Beg respec gh to _ oe to their Establishments, 

22. ZGE ST 1 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, f LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

he Patentees feel the necessity 


y of informing the pm iblic, that 
articles sold as * ectro-plated by 


Elkington & Co.’s process,” offer 


no guarantee for thei pir : “gon ture, unless such articles bear their 


Patent Mark, viz. * 5. & Co. under a crown. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


4’ LECTRO-SILV ER-PLATED SPOONS ‘and 

| FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY & Co., 47, Cornhill, London, 

submit their RE DU ) PRICES of the best SILVER-PLATE . 

| SPOONS and FORKS; they are made of hard white metal and 
electro-plated, and are such as can be strongly recommended. 

Fiddle 


King's 


| ~aameaeg soieabdaseee: ~~ Forks.. 
| Table Spoons 
” ” Dessert Forks.. 
* * Dessert Spoons 
Gravy Spoons.. 
Soup Ladle .. 
Fish Knife .. 
Sauce Ladles 
Salt Spoons 
"| wens 
Tea Spoons 
Sugar Tongs.. 


Discount, 10 per Cent.... 
£i8s 16 0 

The Complete Guide to the Purchaser of Silver Plate of London 
| Manufacture, or Shefficld, or Electro-plated Ware, containing 

prices and pictorial slnatreti ms of all the articles required in 
large or small familie b rratis, or will be forwarded, 
free of expense, on app iH ation Savory & Co., 47, Cornhill, 
London, seven doors from Gracechure h-street. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of theteeth, and cleaning them 
in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous 
for the hairs notcoming loose,1 An improved Clothes Brus 
that cleans in a third part of the usual time, and incapable 
| of injuring the finest nap. l’enetrating Hair Brushes, with 
the durable unbleached Kussian bristles, wna do not soften 
| like common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved graduated 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, whieh act in the most 
surprising and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
| secure to their customers the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.'s Sole Establishment 
130 n, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words“ From Metcalfe’s* adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE'’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 


DE R, 28. per box. 
] INNEFORD’S P >U TRE F “LU ID M AG NESI A, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities. Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild Aperient it is admirably adapted 
for Females > Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensing 
Chemists, New Bond-street, (General Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hai I »ves and Belts.) 
APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
8 ac ic E imparts the m vt on uisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
st M me, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and invigors Sine properties enables the stomach 
) gest the food. 
he daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safeguard to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester; and also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Vilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealere in Sauce. 

N.B. To guard against imitations, 
& Perrins” are 








Oxford- 


see that the names of “ Lea 
upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, 
PREPARED BY 
TAYLOR BROTHUERS. 
(The most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Europe.) 
HIS original and exquisite Preparation, com- 
bining, in an eminent degree, the pureness, nutriment and 
fine aroma of t ih nut, is prepared under the mostable Home- 
opathie advice, with ‘the mature d skill and experience of TAYLOR 
A delicious and w no 





vecially adapted 
to those under Homeopathic treatment. It is aa ‘loying to the 
appetite, and agrees with the most delicate and irrit ile digestive 
organs. It is purifying to the blood, soothing and agreeable to the 
nervous system, lubricating to the alimentary canal, and proves, 
| at the same time, invigorating and refreshing. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS confidently challenge comparison be- 
tween this and any of the so-called Homeopathic cocoa offered to 
the public. A single trial will suffice. O%serve, particularly, upon 


each packet, the name 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 
ise from the paramount 


se advantages over other makers 2 
extent | of their Manufacture ; larger experience, greater command of 
markets, matured judgment in selection, and skill in preparation, 
enabling them to offer every kind of pluin and funey 

COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 
as regards both quality and price, upon unequalled terms. They are 
also Inventors and exclusive Proprietors of t. 
COCOAS, 


SOLUBLE AND DIETETIC 
the latter is strongly recommended by the Faculty to Invalids, Con- 
valescents and Dyspeptics, as most nutritious and easy of digestion, 
and being free from the exciting properties of tea and coffee 
makes it a most desirable vale »shment after a late evening. 

All other makes of these are spurious imitations. 

These standard Preparations, which WILL KEEP GOOD IN 
ANY CLIMATE, may be had, wholesale, at the Mills, 211, BRICK- 
LANE, LON DON, and retail from all Grocers, Tea Dealers, and 
Oilmen. 

CAUTION.—To prevent disappointment, see that the name 
“Tavlor Brothers” is upon every packet, there being many vile and 
| morious imitations of the SOLUBLE and DIETETIC CUCOAS 
| culculuted to briny Cocoa into disrepute. 








some beverage | 


fe 
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I OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 

DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 41, OXFORD- 
STREET, LON DON.—Cabinet C1 Ly mo 
marked prices—Brussels Carpet, 2s. 
tains, l’d. per yard and upwards; Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
(French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at Ss. per yard—The a 
Floor Cloths that can be made, cut_to any dimensions, 2s. 3d. per 
yard. The largest Manufac tory in London for Paper Hangings, 
English and French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 


TEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
1 HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of coones every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Stock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Rooms are sufficient] 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both i in Polished Bire 
aud Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, and w ith- 
out attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest class 
of Furniture issold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their 
new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by 
which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain and 
simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, 
are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and warranted. 

Heal & Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every aro of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Facto 

196 (opposite the C hapel), Tottenham- aout road, London. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, & _pU 


BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
and INFANTS. 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense,as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption of the skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
sea, and under all other circumstances, debility in the aged as 
well as infants, fits, guy cramps, paralysis, &e. 
w out of 50,000 cure 

Cure No. 71, of PMB nt. Ou from the Rizht ‘Ton. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies have derived considerable benetit from your Keva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pee 
lic to authorize the ‘publication of these lines.—Stuart de 

Cure No. 49,882 :—FPifty years’ indescribable agony from aera 
nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, tlatulency, spasms, sick: 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings have been removed by Du 
Barry's excellent food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, 
Norfolk.” 

Cure, No. 180:—‘* Twenty-five years’ ner 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry's Food in a very short time.—W. R. 
Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 

Cure, No. 4,208:— Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
with cramps, spasms, aud nausea, for which my servant had con- 
sulted the advice of many, have been effectually removed by Du 
Sarry’s delicious food ina very short time. I shall be happy to 
ay | any inquiries.— Rey. John W. Flavell, Riddlington Ree- 
tory, Norfo 

Cure, No. 1,409:—" Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pain 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which rendere my 
life very miserable, have been radically removed by Du Barry's 
food.—Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Koss, Skibbereen.” 

Similar testimonials from William Hunt, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, King’s College, Cambridge, who, after suffering 60 years from 
partial paralysis, has regained the use of his limbs in a very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the Kev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional disorders ; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, record- 
ing the c a ofa lady from ouqetigaiten and sickness during preg- 
nancy ; Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham- 
cross, Herts, a cure of extreme nervousness, indigestion, and 
gatherings ; Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, a 
cure of 10 years’ dyspepsia and nervous irritability ; Drs. Ure and 
Harvey ; James Shorland, Esq., No. 3, Sydney~ terrace, Reading, 
Berks, late Surgeou in the 96th Regiment, a cure of dropsy ; James 
Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, with 
general debility. The “ remedy which has obtained 50,000 
testimonials of cures of the above and many other complaints, 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, and 
been abandoned as incurable. 

Asa measure of precaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious imitations, Messrs. Du Barry & Co. have 
appointed such agents in London and the country, whose high 
respectability is an additional guarantee to the public of the 
zenuineness of their health-restoring food. Thus in London are 

Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Hier 
Hedges & Butler, 155, Regent-street; and 
ers, chemists, and medicine venders. 

a packed for all climates, and with full in- 
. Sib. 12 1b. 228.; super refined, lb. 228. ; 10 1b, 3% 
The 10 lb. and r) i. carriage fee 200 miles on receipt < post- 

127, 





In canisters, 


oflice order.— - -Du Barry & & ¢ . New Bond street, London 
HARACTER F ROM HANDWRITIN 

Mr. W ARRE N, of 9, Creat College-street, Westminster, con- 
tinues an igreat st , to DELINEATE THE CHA ns R 
OF INDI VIDUAL FROM THEIR HANDWRITIN All 
persons desirous of testing his Art, are invited to forward Z speci- 
men of their ordinary Writing, together | 13 postage-stamps, 
and a mention of their age, to the above addre: 


REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY ON an 
N ERVOUS, MIND, and HEAD COM- 


PLAINTS.—A Reward of 2002. having been offered for six 
months in the public papers, in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
in = for any method of curing rng > aints equal to the Rev. 
Dr. ILLIS MOSELEY’S, he now unhesitatingly advises all 
such a to apply or write to him as the only person who can 
(D.Y.) curethem., At home from 11 to3. Means a= cure sent to 
all parts. —18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square.—A Pamphlet, 
ce ak aining full particulars, franked to every address, if one stamp 
is vent. 
T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS for 
the Cure of SCROFULA, CANCEROUS WOUNDS, and 
old Sores.—Asa Avory, a youth, ‘the son of Mr. James Avory, of 
Kamsey, was severely afflicted with scrofulous wounds for three or 
four years, and during that period many remedies were tried, but 
without the least benefit whatever being derived from them. = 
this deplorable state Mr. Jon Sergeant, chemist, of Kam 
recommended him to use Holloway’s Viutment and Pills, cal 
these invaluable medicines have been the means of effectually 
curing the boy of his shocking complaint in a very brief space of 
time. They are an efficacious remedy for bad legs, old sores, for: 
and rheumatism.—Sold by all druggists; and at Professor | ollu 
way’s establishment, 244, Strand, ondon. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


CAve. 9,5} 








ATHENEUM LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY, 


30, SACKVILLE StRE™® LONDON. 


Established for the Assurance of the Lives of Authors, Painters, Sculptors, Musicians, persons 
connected with every Art and Science, and the Public generally, 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Capital £100,000, in Shares of £1 each, to be paid up in full. 


WITH POWER TO INCREASE 


TO A MILLION. 


PROSPECTUS. 


In ushering before the world for its consideration and patronage any addition to a sub- 

= previously well known, it is generally expected and required that there should be at 
least an appearance of novelty, although the subject itself is incapable of receiving any 

The projectors of this Society, however, from experience and 
correct calculation, having discovered new principles and features in Life Assurance, so 
peculiarly adapted to the feelings, views, and wants of literary men, artists, musicians, and 
all persons connected with every branch of art and science, are convinced when such 
advantages become known and appreciated, the ATtnEN.2UM must take the lead amongst 
those Societies which are ever on the watch to achieve new and beautiful results for all 
who have confidence in their exertions. 

Men of letters and the liberal arts are too generally regarded with censure rather than 
with commiseration, on account of the unfortunate circumstances so often attending their 
worldly affairs, and which have unjustly given them a character for improvidence ; yet 
few persons in the active pursuits of business can form a proper notion of the many causes 
which prevent the student, the scholar, and the secluded artist from being so fortunate as 
themselves; nor is it here considered fit to analyze such causes, or set right such notions. 
The object of this Society, therefore. is to allow the man of letters and the arti-t to indulge 
in that dreamy existence so peculiarly his nature, and so essential to the developement of 
his talent, and give protection and provision where so much required. For while this urged 
improvidence is admitted to be no consequence of seltishness,—it being well known that 
in no other class is disinterested nobleness of spirit so often and unequivocally exhibited,— 
yet no means have hitherto been devised to arrest this censured characteristic. This Society, 
therefore, wishes to open an independent course for the consideration of men of letters, 


material improvement. 


art, and science, especially as it is brought before them with associations of their own 
in no way assuming the offensive and humiliating position of charity. - 

Many a great work has been left unfinished, many a teeming brai iv 
before those powerful foes to genius, anxiety and fear of the future ! iow sae nal 
man of talent paused and trembled, while he has contemplated the destitution of hi 
family, and all that is dear to him, if overtaken by death in the midst of his Projects; ang 
while Life Assurance is suggested to obviate such afflicting thoughts, then the apprehensiy 
that should adverse circumstances prevent punctuality in his annual payments, 
sacritice already incurred will have been in vain. This Society cheerfully and with co, 
fidence points to the provision it has made for such cases, where help will be given, anf 

very encouragement afforded to sustain the claims upon it unforfeited and uninjured. 

To the young, the principles of this office will be peculiarly beneficial, the amount) 
premium being so trifling ; while in the course of time the participation in the profits 
this Society must return them such sums, that all they may have advanced in their ear} 
years will not only have passed again into their own possession, but a property established 
that will be of value during life, or a handsome bequest in case of death. 

It is therefore hoped, by the establishment of this Society, to remove from meng 
letters and artists the reproach that in so Many instances has attended them, to enforee 
more ennobling appreciation of their worth, to prevent their becoming objects of charity 
which humiliates as much as it relieves; and that in the midst of their triumphs 
while in the possession of health, there shall not be scen in the dim perspective the alms| 
house or the prison. 


NEW FEATURES OF THIS OFFICE, TO WHICH ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY REQUESTED. 


This Office will introduce a system for obviating an acknowledged difficulty in the 
way of propagating the advantages of Life Assurance. In fact, the principal objection to 


adopt its blessings, even by many who thoroughly apprec iate its value, és the possibility of 


forfeiting their Policy by being unable to meet the Payments when they become ue ; and, on 
the part of the Offices, it has been an unwise, not to say an unjust, procecding to compel 
a strict observance of this provision. It has been unwise, for the reason, that by carrying 
out this measure to the letter, such enormous profits have arisen from it as to become 
unwieldy ard useless; since the management of them engrosses such attention and trouble 
as to make the Office careless of extending its business.. It has also been unjust; for instead 
of rewarding prudence and self-sacritice by assisting, even for a while, such strenuous 
exertions for the accomplishment of a noble object, or by bestowing some equivalent for 
past privation, it passes by such virtue unrecognized and unrewarded, and thus perverts 
the very principle from which Life Assurance emanated, To remedy as far as possible this 
defect, there will be a fund instituted by the ATHEN.£uM called THE ProvipEnt Fun, to 
be raised by the mutual contributions of the members themselves, on the following original 
and beneficial plan. 

The first five hundred persons who desire to participate in this benefit will leave a 
tenth portion of their policies for the purposes of this fund, which will be thus applied :— 


Ist. To the keeping up the Policies of such members who shall have previously paid 
five annual premiums.—The aid afforded by this fund for that purpose will not be con- 
tinued for a longer period than five consecutive years, and to be returned to the Society at 
the convenience of the assured, with interest at the rate of 57. per centum per annum, or 
the sum advanced may be deducted with such interest from the Policy when it shall 
become a claim. 

2nd. To grant smal] Loans on the deposit of the Policy to those members who may 
require temporary assistance. 

3rd. To such qualified members who really need it, the Directors will have the dis- 
cretionary power of granting such an amount as will purehase in the Society an Annuity, 
not exceeding 100/., during the lives of themselves and widows; and 

4th. To divide among the surviving members, at the end of twenty years from the date 
of the list being closed, the whole of the remaining and unapplicd portion of the fund. 
advantages are lower than those in 
For example, to assure 1,002. at the 
+ JF 


The rates of premium to secure these important 
many first-class Offices where no such privileges exist. 
age of 20 in the Equitable would cost 267. 14s. 2d. per annum; while a premium of 2 
in this Office would assure, in addition to 1,0002., the sum of L001. to the Provident Fund. 

It is also determined to provide, as far as practicable, a similar fund for such of the 
original Shareholders as may become distressed, by applying a portion of the entire profits 
of the Society for such purpose. 

One important feature of this Society, and which has not yet been adopted by any 
other Assurance Company in this country, although generally in operation on the Con- 
tinent, is the plan of granting Policies made payable to the holder. The difficulty, expense, 
delay, and annoyance so frequently experienced in pecuniary transactions in the assign- 
ment of Policies have long been felt as a grievance; and the Directors of this Society 
having given this subject much consideration, and acting under the advice of competent 
legal authorities, are resolved to give the Assured the option of receiving Policies payable 
to the holder. The advantages of these Policies must be obvious, as their simple con- 
struction will give greater facilities in their temporary or permanent transfer to a third 


party. This has been so fully appreciated on the Continent, that Policies in any other fom 
are absol refused by the great bulk of assurers. The publicity, so frequently annoyigy 
and detrimental, in the assignment and re-assignment of Policies in pecuniary transaction 
as well as the delay and expcase consequent on the old system, have been so often coz 
plained of, that the Directors of this Society believe that the plan of making Policis 
payable to the holders must eventually be generally adopted in this country. 

Another important feature connected with this Society is that of granting Policis 
payable during the lifetime of the Assured, in cases where long sickness or accident m 
prevent parties from following their avocations. } 

A moment's reflection is sufficient to show that the great bulk of the middle and p 
fessional classes of this country stand as much in need of provision against the casualty 
permanent sickness as against that of death; while statistical inquiries have proved th 
nearly 5 per cent. of the adult population of this kingdom are constantly incapacitate 
from following their occupations; and a great portion at advanced periods of life b 
permanently invalided, Therefore, to meet so important a desideratum, this Society 
on very moderate terms, grant Policies payable during the time of very long sickness, 
when accident or any other casualty shall prevent the Assured obtaining his livelihood. 

; To conclude, the Directors wish it emphatically to be understood that there ares 
privileges or advantages in this Institution in which the Public do not fully and e 
participate, as the appeal is to them; and no benefit can accrue to any class, howe 
wortliy or respected, without the co-operation and support of all. 


This is the only Society that issues Policies absolutely indisputable. 

Claims paid immediately on satisfactory proof of death and the exhibition of s 
documents as are required by law. 

Seventy per cent. of the profits divided among those assured on the participating sa 
thus securing all the real advantages arising from a Mutual Association, without incum 
any legal or pecuniary liability whatever. 

The first division of profits will take place at the end of seven years, and thenceform 
every five years, and may be applied as a bonus, to be added to the sum assured, in ree 
tion of future premiums, or in cash. 

Diseased lives assured on equitable terms, the extra premiums being discontinued 
restoration of the assured to permanent health. 

Members of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 

Assurances may be effected from 50/, to 10,0004. ‘ 

Endowment Assurances granted, payable to the Assured should he live to a givet 
or to his representatives should he die before. * 

Immediate and deferred annuities on very favourable terms. 

No entrance fee charged. 

The extra premiums for residence in foreign climates are lower than in other 0a 
and are founded on data. 

Assurances may be effected in one day, the Medical Officer being in attendance. 

Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. allowed on the paid-up capital. 

Medical mcn remunerated in all cases by the Society. 

A liberal commission allowed to all who introduce business. 

HENRY SUTTON, Manag 
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